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Q What do “crocodiles” do in our coal mines? 
The miners keep them as pets 
They help remove the coal 
They warn miners of bad air 


A Crocodiles’ 


machine, which miners sometimes call a “crocodile,” 


ike one Broad “teeth 


he Ip remove coal. The modern automatic coal- 
revolving toward the 


of the machine mouth,” pick up the loose coal at 
te of six tons per minute. Machines like this make 
tt ners yob much easier and far more productive than 


nm the pust 


Q Here is a scrambled list of bituminous coal’s best customers. 
Put them in proper order, with the biggest user first 


RAILROADS CORE. GAS & CHEMICALS 


RETAIL DP ALERS 


A In proper order 
(92,000,000 tons): Retail Dealers (90,000,000 


tom): Flectric Power Utilities (81,000,000 tons), Railroads 


PLECTRE POWER UTILITIES 


the list would read as follows: Coke. Gas 


(72.000 000 toms) 


FREE BOOKLET! 


four of J n 
“King Coal Quiz.” Write 


our fascinating new booklet 
for your free copy today! 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DeraRtMeENT OF Nationat Coat ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Q Bituminous coal leads all other fuels in the generation of elec- 
tricity, And nearly every year, Electric Power Companies get 
more electricity from one ton of coal than they did the year 
before. The upper bar shows how much electric power one ton 
of coal produced in 1914, On the lower bar, block in how much 
power you think that same ton produces today. 


On the average, Flectric Power Companies now generate over 
three times more power from each ton of coal than they did in 
1914. Recently, engineers have built even better generating plants 
which will produce over five times more power than the 1914 
average 

Coal in the ground hasn't changed during this time. But since 
1914, new preparation machinery has greatly improved the 
quality of coal. And during that same time, better coal-burning 
equipment has continually boosted coal’s power output. 


1 TON TON 


Q if you were a miner, using today’s modern equipment, how 
much coal do you think you could get out in the average work- 
ing day? Check the proper pile. 


A Check the biggest pile The American miner averaged 6% tons 
of coal per working day in 1949. By way of comparison, an 


American miner produces as much coal as six British miners. 
The chief reason for American leadership is modern machinery. 
Today in our underground bituminous mines, about 91% of the 


coal is mechanically cut, and about 60% is mechanically loaded, 
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In Fallon, Nevada, (pop. 2,500) 

more than 500 persons attended the 

Book Bazaar, “Our fair was not only 

successful, but outstanding,” writes 

librarian Mrs. H. W. Sawyer. “Five publishers and two book 

shops sent us books for sale.” Five Nevada authors made 
a personal appearance 

“We were snowed in during the Bazaar and for a week 
later,” reports Sister Mary Virginia, St. Joseph High, Fre 
mont, Ohio. But sales totaled $66.99 

P. S. 102 in New York's Bronx reports attendance of 1,897 
books sold 1,441, receipts, $1,654.74. 

In Seattle the Lake Burien School booksale chairmen, Mr 
and Mrs, Alton M. Lonheim, tell us 2,500 came and pur 
chased 952 books, receipts, $1,514.50 

At the Neighborhood School, Riverdale, N. Y., pupils 
inspected some 500 books on tables in the gymnasium. On 
slips of paper they wrote down their favorite titles. When 
Mrs. Louise Bates gave out these lists parents usually 
exclaimed, “What! All these? 

Impossible!” But the fond par- 

ents usually bought one or 
more books chosen by their 
children, 

At Hunter Elementary 
School in mid-Manhattan par- 
ents wrote paragraph reviews 
of books. These appeared in 
a mimeo guide distributed to 
all Book Bazaar visitors 

Our enthusiasm grows as we 


Book-buying at the Bazaar 


read reports from all around 

the nation: Anderson, S. C., Frankfort and Warsaw, N. Y., 
and Omaha, Nebr. Do you Book Bazaar holders realize 
what you have done? You have opened new doors to book 
owning and loving. As one teacher writes: 

“Eighth grade children manned the eight tables . . . and 
told about books on display. Both children and teachers 
stated they had learned of books they could use in their 
reading and class work.” 

And take a bow, Hardy Finch of Greenwich High School 
for your book bazaar Manual. “Without it I should never 
have had the courage to put on a Book Bazaar,” one teacher 
told us 

Here's to more and better Book Bazaars in 1951! For help 
you Can depend on Sc holastic Te ae he t. the American Book 
Publishers’ Council, the American Booksellers 
Association and the Children’s Book 


Association 
the American Library 
Council. 

Splendid products of our writers, artists and publishers 
deserve the widest audience you can give them. Books are 


—W.D.B 


vitamins for the mind. 


Only five months to June! For a choice list 
of summer opportunities turn to poge 30-7. 
And also current offers by our advertisers. 
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Short Courses Abroad 


Announce Details for 1951 Scholastic-Sponsored Tours 


MIAGAZINES ann 
wogram of tours in 
“ bach tour vill 


te fou nembers will meet 
t rit ind teachers. They will visit 
{ us places By means of talk and 
t the vill be a quainted th 
curt t tremis mn soctal re 
struction yovernment education 
the Marshall PI ind Atlantic Pact 
kal t ind wives or husbands 
have a thre Scholast Tours 
1 irk. Swecte 
way 


or, Scholest« Tours 
bast 12th St. New York 3 


Dear Sv 


Please send folder giving full details of 


three 195! Scholastic Tours te Europe 
Nome 
Postion 


Address 


Srote 


Netherlands 
France 


Austra, Switzer 


Germans 
Switzerland 
( Ital 


mee 


land, Fi 


ibroad guide 


iuthorities 


bact« about Scholastic Tours 
1. All arrangements for transporta 
‘ ind ils will 
ule ead travel 
h “ ‘ group tra 
one ber wall ac 
peal i t 
Ovean | ll be tourist on 
nor liners scheduled airlines 
iu trave hartered hixur 
bo 
>» bree tune wall be reserved for in 
divictial exph ithor 
t \verage ‘ group 25 
Tre eae t grams call for 
lL. Greeting and “how to find” onen 


tution for shops. ete 

2. Tour me 
talks by 
4) government and the political situa- 
education 


a 


bers will learn through 


authonties and visits about 


trends social 


lustory and gt ography; 


arts and literature; (f) agriculture, 
reconstruction 


» talk with teachers. 


le 

industry 
3. Opportunity t 
4. Time tor theatre, recreation 
C-roups will leave New York begin- 

ming late in May 
Each Scholastic 17 


about davs. Our 


and into early July 


mur will extend for 
preliminary an 
nouncement in the Nov | Scholastic 
Teacher ht Tour 


brought man 
members wi 


s 


Loc pt d in orde r ot 

receipt otf ations 

Tour A: Britain, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way—$995 


Tentotive sailings and itinerary 


June 30 Leave New York 
July ¢ Arri Southampton 


introduction 


7 Welcome and to 
London and British Festival 

8 Windsor Castle visit 

4 British government today and 
vesterday visit to Whitehall ) 

10) Health and weltare services 

11 To Oxtord-luncheon talk. Strat 
ford (Festival play 

12 Through Cotswolds to London 

isit secondary school ) 

1} Postwar Revival (at British Fes- 
tival 

14 To Holland, meet chartered bus 

> The Hague 

if Day 1 Amsterdam 

l Through Germany Bremen 
Hamburg 

tS To Sonderborg, Denmark intro 
du n 

19 Ferry to Faaborg-Odense. Dan 
sh rural lite ind literature 


Andersen | 
Roskilde Cathe 
Welcome 


Danish arts, cratts 


Hans ¢ 


( ypenhagen 


workshops 


story ( North Zealand 
Elsinore, Frederiksborg 
) Social weltare programs sits) 
$ Government and education 
23) Night boat to Aarhus. Scandina 
Old Town 


ne to Sweden 


=Cothenburg, welcs 


27 Stockholm 
28 = Introduction to Stockholm. Swed 
ho gover went 
20 Swed history Skansen 
I ara 
Sweden s operative move ent 
Modern ng, furniture 
Aug Education (Un Uppsala 
ind industry steel mills of 
Falun 
2 Rural life (Dalecarha) en route 
to 
Introduction and welcome to 
Osk 
4 Norwegian story ind 


By gdo outdoor folk 


> Norwegian schools resistance 


story 

t By rail over the mountains to 
Flaam, Stalheim geography 

7 The fierd country ( Hardanger to 
Bergen): night boat to New 
castle 

S Arrive in London 


New York 


Arrive 
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in Festival Year 
1951 


The stage is set in Britain, for the most 
eventful and memorable vacation you have ever had! 


Whenever you come in 1951, wherever you move in 
Britain, you'll sense that this is a special year. In every 
corner of the land, Britain will celebrate with festivals 
and fetes, fairs and exhibitions. Traditional pageantry, 
famous sporting events will take on even greater color 
and excitement. 


Discover, too, how plentiful and varied is the food 
in restaurants, hotels, and inns. Browse through shops 
well-stocked with treasures old and new. Whether you 
decide to roam as you please, or take a planned tour by 
cycle, coach, or rail, you'll find your costs surprisingly low! 
Everywhere you go you'll find your dollar, aided by 
favorable exchange and our “fair value’’ policy, gives you 
a real holiday from high prices. 


Be sure that this year—Festival of Britain Year— 
is your year for a country-wide vacation in Britain! 


A “Beefeater” greets you 
at the Tower of London 
typical of the pagean 
try and color you'll find 
everywhere in Britain 


+ 


BRITAIN 


Where dollars 

g0 a long, long way 
And you can 

plan a longer stay! 


EXPLORE THE PAST in ancient places— 
castles, cathedrals, universities, famed 
in literature and legend, and linked with 
history’s great names. Wherever you go 
in Britain, you'll walk in places rich in 
historical associations. 


ba! 


Why not discuss with your local 
travel agent the possibility of 
reducing your vacation expenses 
by organizing your own group 
tour? 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT NOW, TO AVOID 
DISAPPOINTMENT. Ask him for special folder 
“Traveling Economically in Britain’’ and 
other illustrated literature, giving full details 
of Festival Year. Or write British Travel 


Centre, Box 171, 336 Madison Ave., N.Y.17 


OFFERS YOU A HOLIDAY FROM HIGH PRICES 
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Che Capsule News 


EDUCATION IN BRIEF a FOR EASY READING 


MORE HISTORY, HOW CRISIS WILL HIT SCHOOLS 
YES, BUT HOW? Graduation of Boys at 18 Proposed in N. Y. State 


How will t proc! ved na Teacher Supply 
Advisers Split on Issue tiona ergency aflect the na p t rv dark. N | 
of Chronology vs Topics chools? 1 wavs 
) wa vwrgency certificate teachers 


0 now tren 


Wag 


Just in case! Portiond, Ore. children ‘ 
toy huddle in basement in bomb drill ist’ rails paras 


log le post-( Military Service teachers 
1950's BIG TEN we tlzeady ha Curriculum Changes 
hed asecl ty Ten Major Education Events died 7 to 2 Mu More time tor vealth and 
rs to three vear juall # 1950 selected by the Educa physical itor Gymnasium 
livided between A in and tional Press A ind teacher shortage will ham 
histor 1. U. S. educators’ support of | we will lik Univer} Pet this demand. More speed 
World tor wuld not Ses ip training tor war industries 
‘ liser t global « Court de it IS wh walk and Congress must ite money tor 
loenter on Fur | segregation in univer training. More emphasis on 
it world expansion. in ties at ve iti ind world 
Huence on the New World }. Rising enrollment in Cath- excused, NEA. prefers “selec. PTOblems—especially commu 
unittee spl er twelfth schools tive with new | 
hos Creation of National Con standards to enroll those not fit School Building 
‘ four for chronology terence for Mobilization of Edu. for combat for “limited service In 1950 U. S. spent $1,000 
Probe rs wer and Cas ation for the emergency deter high school students doing 000.000 m much needed school 
an urged the teaching of con 3. Kellogg Foundation votes satisfactory work until their 20th buildings. Schools plan in 1951 
| rucial in $3,000,000 for school adminis- | yeas to spend $1,500.000,000. At first 
uring th for intelligent trator in-ser « training Gen. Hershey and educator N_P.A. order regulation M-4 ap- 
rt it ur ce 6. National Science Founda advisers would send brightest peated te block of 
led boys to college, put all others in gymnasiums and athletic fields 
: octal Security extended t training construction to instruc 
Drama in Washington school emplovees Congress will decide early in 
Drania thed the closing 5. Launching $250,000,.000 1951. Draft has dropped college 1 OK. School building hes high 
the W H Ford Foundation nrollments per cent wrt vear priority 


tv-swollen school districts is 50 per cent Civil Defe 
te ted 10, White House Conterence All Los Angeles teachers now 
1 Federal aid jualize for ¢ hildren and Youth Acceleration take Red Cross first aid training 
! tax Tr New York States Bourd of Other school systems will follow 
‘ up 


is: auniliars SCHOOLS MARCH Regents proposes that high suit. “Bomb raid” drills will be 


tor separate legislation BACKWARD schools speed up, graduate boys — standard practice. As civil de 
M at 17. This would permit one fense plans expand, schools will 
vear in college before military hecome kev centers. Mav be 
it t flocument 

hy ‘ | service. Other states may follow | asked to train civilians for emer 
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She's such a little girl, Why would anyone want to introduce 
one so young to the big and important subject of nutrition education? 

Whi? First. because authorities agree that children must eat properly to be alert, healthy 
and happy. Second. beeause a child’s diet depends upon personal and family food habits—habits 
which begin to take shape even in pre-school years. ‘To improve diet, education must start as early as 
possible and continue through the adult years. 

\ survey of more than 61.000 children from kindergarten through L2th grade showed that two out 


of three need to improve their diet! On the encouraging side, educators have found that they ean 


improve eating habits by classroom study. 


NUTRITION EDUCATION—WHOSE JOB IS IT? 


Nutrition education may begin in the class- cooperative responsibility. Teachers, home 
room, in adult group meetings, in the home economists. school administrators, nutrition- 
almost atany point within the community. ists, doctors, nurses. parents. business. and 
But no matter where it starts, it obviously industry —all are finally drawn into a com- 
must become a community-wide project... a prehensive program for foods education. 


FREE. . Holp for Nuliilion. EductTiow, 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET — If vou want help in 


starting or expanding a nutrition education program in your community or class- 
room, send today for SOLKCE MATERIALS. This leaflet describes more than 


20 teaching aids for intermediate and upper grade pupils, group leaders and others 


interested in improving public health through education and understanding of 
food values. They are offered free as a service 


Write Dept. S.A, Wheat Flour Lastitute, 300 West Jackson Bly Chicago 6, UL 
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Editor Gould chats with NCSS president Erling M. Hunt 


7 PHE training of young citizens the 
most controversial issue confronting 
itself To the 
members of the Na 
tional Council for the Social Studies 
their th 


ention, at the 


teu he rs is 


than 


controversy 
1000 
tiet} 

rtiet mntial Con 
Nicollet, Minne 


polis Nov, 23.25. it was not a juestion 


neeting 


t whether but rather how to teach 


ntroversia 

It pe ure to behave 
telligently in controversial situations the 
schools nust give them an tbundance 


if pportunities to practice this type ot 


behaving ™ the mvention was told by 
it ommittes me Ac Freed 
\ partial report of the Committee s 
taterment prepare 1 under the chau 
rans! A Proelstrup Stephens 
Colle vas released by the Board of 
the usual resolu 
Thee tate ryt ails further 


How to 
Differ 


NCSS Adopts Policy on 
Controversy in the Classroom 


incheon sessions, On Thursda 


\. betore 
first general session Scholastic 
Vagazines was host to its many triends 


ita Thanksgiving party and buffet dit 
Editor-in-Chiet Kenneth 


Could as master of ceremonies 


ner with 


Dominating many discussions. wheth 
| cit enship rau 
vont tum vas the issue 


By HAROLD M. LONG, Glens Folls (NY 


High School 


per itives of } wood ind People a tor the 
world 
Members of the National Council 


} 


he impressed by the 


mountain of achievement by the 


could not he Ip but 
various 
Lewis Paul 


if Social 


officers and committees 


Todd re porte 1 on the 


Education ind 
in items tor “Notes 


editin 


urged members to send 


ind Ne vs” is well 
is longe r articles for publication. Mer 
rill ft Hartshorn, executive secretary, 
reported a bu leet of $75,000 for the 
Council. a budget which has grown 


from $20,000 in 
MeClhure 


lications 


seven years. Dorothy 
reporting for the Pub 
titles 


tor the next three ve irbooks to ippeal 


Fy 
ommittee, named the 
Contemporary Affairs in the Classroom 
1950 vearbook, to be published short 
ly. was discussed by its editor, John 
Pave Citi 
enship Education and Teacher Educa- 
tion for Social Studies Teaching 
1953 vearbook 


re mbers sug 


and a panel ot speakers ) ; 


Final decision on the 
is vet to be made and 
¥ solicited. Titles being con 
sidered are Study Skills 
Education, Articulation of the 
Program, Tite Twelfth Grade 
Course The Problems 


Social Studies hin 


restions Aare 
Economic 

14-year 
Problems 
Approach to 
Integrate d 


Program of Social Studies, Teac hing 
the Slow Learner. lf vou have a pret 
erence tor one t these w tor any 


er. write to Merrill Hartshorn 
\irs Fraser il the National Council 
120] Sixteenth St. N.W., W ishington 
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ELIMINATE MOUNTING AND 
PICTURE HOLDERS WITH 


U-LYTE 


Opaque Projector 


All copy is held absolutely flat on the 
VACUMATIC PLATEN of this ultra-modern 
Beseler VU-LYTE during projection, through 
suction created by a special fan. 

There is no need to spend time pasting 
and mounting copy—or inserting copy into holders. 
You simply introduce your copy onto the platen, 
and there it “stays put” without curl or flutter. 


As you handle the superb new VU-LYTE, 


you'll appreciate the exceptional advantages of 
this VACUMATIC PLATEN. It’s one of the 


exclusive Beseler developments that make the 


VU-LYTE the most modern and most versatile 
of visual teaching tools 

Fan action of the Beseler ‘ 
VACUMATIC PLATEN* not Yes, Beseler explored every line in bringing 
only holds copy flat during 
projection, but keeps inte- 


rior of the projector unus- maximum ease and cconomy of operation. 
FEED-O-MATIC* vally cool. 


CONVEYOR— For instance: 


you a projector that gives top-notch results with 


1, YOU CAN use the VU-LYTE in a partially- 

lighted room. Total darkness is unneces- >. YOU CAN project a lighted arrow onto 
sary in order to obtain clear, sharp images any part of the illustration by means of 
and brilliant colors—because VU-LYTE pro- the new Beseler built-in POINTEX* POINTER 
vides extra illumination —thereby pointing out details without leav- 
2, YOU CAN feed mixed or continuous copy ing the projector. 

through smoothly. without light flashes, 4. YOU CAN use VU-LYTE on an uneven 
by means of the Beseler FEED-O-MATIC® surface—project on small or large 
metal belt CONVEYOR. A full 8'.x11 page screens. In addition VU-LYTE is an amazingly 

POINTEX* 4 letter or @ postage stamp can be projected quiet and cool operating opaque projector. 

PROJECTION POINTER with equal ease, without flutier 


These advanced, exclusive features, plus others, are incorporated in 
a projector that weighs only 35 Ibs. and is reduced in price! 

Ask for a free demonstration of the precision built VU-LYTE in 
your Own projection room and for more information regarding this 
truly new concept in opaque projection ask for booklet $1 


CHARLES COMPANY 


esr 
SD 60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, WN. J. 
The World's Largest Manutacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment? 


*Pat, Pend, 


‘ 
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@ Not just for students who like to read 


is the TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB de- 
signed. It is planned to help teachers 
correlate the interests of every one of 
their students with books. It is planned 
to help teachers solve that problem 
which is the main topic of discussion 
wherever and whenever educators 
guther—“the lack of reading skill and 
interest among American youth today.” 


A.B CLUB do this? 


well 


How does the 7 


By offering each month such a 
planned variety 
to find 
his general interests in life 


Among the books which 


if books that every stu 

dent is sure i book in line with 
xammple 

will oflered 


February, there will be 


be next term, starting in 


For the sports minded 


Pivot Man, Dick Friendlich—tor basket 


ill ares 
Strikeout Story 


Bob Feller—for baseball 


fans 


For students who seek trends among 


utstanding personalities 


This Is My Story, Eleanor Roosevelt 
The Great Houdini, Williams and Ep 
stein 
bor the patriot wl » loves his country 
var or peace 
\mertwcan Guerrilla in the Philippines 
fra Woltert 
Th / America, Max |. Herzberg, ed 
For all enjoy adventure and mys 
iwo Necklace Mucder, Frances Crane 
/ Land Grabber, Peter Field 
bor music lover 
Pocket Book of Great Operas 
umd Vetus eds 
romantn 
Honeym n. Homer Crov 
Wout Hetghts, Emily Bronte 
For the tun-loving 
K les of Red Gap, Harry L. Wilson 
lhe Pertect Hostess. Maureen Daly 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB. 7 Eoot 12th) St. NY. 
wevuld like to try out (check ene) 
the Junior T-A-8 CLUB 
the Senior T-A-8 CLUB 
Mr Mere 
Addrew 
City Zone Stote st. 


Books for All 


And, for the more serious-minded 
who want to read and build a library 
of important, good books, there will be 
a special list of ten “old favorites,” such 
as 
The Merriam-Webster Pocket Dictionary 
Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin 
Walden, Thoreau 
Wind, Sand and Stars. Saint-Exupery 
Four Tragedies of Shakespeare 

Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, 

Macheth, Julius Caesar 
4 Tale of Two Cities, Dickens 
The Scarlet Letter. Hawthorne 
Pocket Book of Verse, M. E. Speare, ed 


Yes, the members of the Teen Age 
Book Club Selection Committee strive 
to offer 


every 


constantly such a variety each 
mouth that will find at 


least one book that will make him think, 


student 


“Gee, I believe 1 would like to read 
that 
For Juniors, Too 
The titles dive here appear on the 


Senor T-A-B CLUB list for next term 
However, the Junior T-A-B CLUB list 
ters the same variety of ippeal it a 
vounger level. There are animal stories 
sea tales, scouting. logging, mystery and 
idventure stories. And, among the “old 
tavorites” tor Junior T-A-B CLUB mem 
bers there are 


( all of the +t) ld Jack London 
Captains Courageous Kipling 


Wild Animals 1 Have Knotwen, E. T. Seton 
Tawny, Thomas C. Hinkle 
The Tattooed Man, Howard Pease 


Hobby Horse Hill 


Lavinia Davis 


It Works 


Every day teachers write us their de 
hight ible to 
their students in book reading with the 
r-ABCLUB “The 
first good book | ever read | got trom 
the T-A-B CLUB 


in being really interest 


And students write 


Plan Now 


New Club Membership Records, Feb 
A-B NEWS tor bulletin boards 
rials have been mailed to 
A-B CLUB 
Thus vou are all set to get 
LUB off to another wd 


ruary | 
and other mate 
ill 
this term 


AB 


of vou who have had 1 


your | 


start 


How to Start 


your T 


get A-B CLUB 
just clip and mail, the 


It vou didn't 
started last fall 
coupon for complete details and mate 
rials with which to try out the Teen 


Age Book Club reading plan. 


Groucho Marx says, “I find television 
very educating. Everytime somebody 
turns on the set I go into the other 
room and read a book.” 


lo celebrate the 75th anniversary of 
Robert's Rules of Order, Scott, Fores 
man, Co. is publishing a special edi 
tion (total sales since 1876 more than 
1,500,000) 


Partners — The United Nations and 
Youth, by Eleanor Roosevelt and Helen 
Ferris, dramatizes the United Nations 
in action for and with the young people 
of the world. By means of pictures and 
warmly human stories from more than 
35 countries, the authors give lasting 
meaning to the U.N. (Doubleday, $3) 


Frank Hamlen of the American Book 
Company, who sells Merriam-Webster 
dictionaries this: An 
structor in a college was discussing the 
use of the dictionary with his students. 
He pointed out that Webster was the 
author of a widely used dictionary 
“Now vou know that one well-known 
Webster, Daniel Webster, did not write 
t dictionary. Can someone tell me the 
of the dictionary Webster?” 

young lady 
“Merriam.” 


vouches for in 


first 
A bright-eved 
teered seriously 


volun 


Che new Information Please Almanac 
1951. edited by John Kieran (Macmil- 
lan ¢ $2) has an expanded section 
m the states, individual treatment of 
large cities 

Again available in a very attractive 
vohime is Elizabeth Barrett Browning's 
Sonnets from the Portuguese with 
Willy Pogany illustrations (Thomas Y 
Crowell Co.). Modern Library now has 
41 volumes of classics in its College 
Editions. Each has an introduction by 
an outstanding critic and teacher. Titles 


include: Pride and Prejudice and Sense 
and Sensibility, Jane Eyre, The Mayor 
| of Casterbridge Moby Dick, Crime 
| and Punishment. 65 cents each. For list 
write Modern Library College Editions, 
Dept. ST, 457 Madison Avenue, New 

York 22 
An important reterence work again 


in print is ten-volume History of the 
I nglish Novel the late A. 
Baker (Barnes and Noble, $5 per vol.). 
The Age The kliz 
abethan Age, Later Romances and the 
Establishment of Realism, Intellectual 
Realism, The Novel of Sentiment and 
the Gothic Romance, Edgeworth, Aus 
ten, and Scott of Dickens and 


by Ernest 


Titles of Romance 


Age 


| Thackeray, From the Brontes to Mere 
dith, The Day before Yesterday, Yester- 
—Hanpy Fincy 


day 
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Thinking-Cap Travel 


what may, plans for 1951 
and 


tourist 


- study tours at home 


are plentiful. Unlike the 
returned from Europe exclaiming, “I 
79 cathedrals” 
come home with far more than an ar- 
chitectural blur. 
If vou're short on time 
you'll find 


most for the money you spend 


abroad 
Ww ho 
tourists can 


saw study 


and money 
vou the 
You'll 


have a minimum of traveler's WOTTTCS, 


study tours give 


transportation, etc., and a 
You'll have the 
with 


baggage 
maximum of benefits 


pleasure of new sights people 
sharing mutual interests 

Most tours, as those offered by Inter 
collegiate Tours, are led by experienced 
college professors and educators. 

Do you want to meet people in other 
countries? Study tours make this pos 
sible. 

Next summer one tour expects to 
interview India’s Pandit Nehru. Travel 
and Study, Inc. will take vou to visit 
teachers in primary schools 


With 


ind uni- 
Institute of 


versity professors 


World Studies you can attend meetings 
of farmers, labor women’s 
clubs, and call at private homes, 
the famous 
festivals in Bayreuth, Salzburg, Italy, 
Lucerne, and Edinburgh on a special 
music festival tour arranged by Study 
Abroad, In 

The Bureau of University Travel 
combines music and drama in one of its 


groups, or 


Music lovers can enjoy 


many tours taking you to music festi- 
vals and the best plays in Europe 

Under plans sponsored by the Ex- 
periment in International Living, you 
may live four weeks of the summer as 
a member of a European family. In the 
second four-week period you and your 
host tour other parts of the country 
vou are visiting. This close association 
between visitor and host is an increas- 
ingly popular trend, 

Laborde’s tours with 
three European universities, are espe- 
cially teachers of German, 
French, or Spanish. Side trips to the 
Salzburg Music Festival, the Bayreuth 


associated 


good for 


FOR BUSY TEACHERS 
LOANS -BY- MAIL 


Loans-by-mail are especially convenient for teachers whose numerous 
extra-curricular activities take up so much of their time. They enable 
you to get cash promptly without visiting a Personal, office. 


Too, loans-by-mail enable the teacher who lives a little too far from 


the Personal office to enjoy all the benefits of a loan from Personal 


without the need for making a long trip. 


We never encourage unnecessary borrowing. However, we do recog: 
nize—as will any reasonable person—that there are times when a loan 
is the sound, the right answer to a problem. If that’s your situation, 


please remember that you can get a loan at Pessenal on your own— 
outsiders are not asked how good you are. And you, yourself, choose 
the best monthly payment date and amount. 

Should you be particularly busy, why not send coupon for simple 
which does not obligate you in any way? Or phone 
You will 
find—as have thousands of teachers—that getting 


a loan from Personal is a pleasant, simple, 


application form 


or visit the nearest Personal office. 


friendly transaction, 


THAT LIKES TO SAY YES” 


FINANCE CO. 


Name 


City 


| 
Address 
| 


Study tourists view Versailles 


Wagner Festival, and Italy can be in- 
cluded on the study program planned 
for the International Summer School at 
Mayrhoten 

Unequaled are the opportunities 
available on these tours that include 
much more than cathedrals. 

Travel plus study need not be con- 
fined to trips outside the U.S. The Na 
tional Education Travel 
Service this year features special west- 


Association 


ern U.S. tours to fit convention sched 
ules. Three different routes from Chi 
cago and St. Louis assure you a good 
trip to convention headquarters in San 


Continued on page 25-T) 


Mail this coupon to your nearest Rasonaf office! 


Please send me your simplified MAIL LOAN applica- 
tion form. I should like to borrow $ 


Consult your local phone directory for the Personal 


office in your neighborhood. 
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40th Council Meeting Charts Course for English 


Ideas from 
Milwaukee 


By HARDY FINCH, Greenwich (Conn) H 


ITH only their ideas to keep 
them warm, 2,500 English 
teachers met Nov. 21-23 in 5 
below zero Milwaukee for their 40th 


innual meeting of the National Council 
} He re 


of Teachers of English ideas 
that glowed most brightly in talks and 


are 
discussions 

The teaching of reading and litera 
ture should be vital. Mark 
Neville lared, “If 
literature is not a pleasure and a delight, 
i spiritual force, it 


made more 


Council president, dec 


a meeting of minds 


is a failure Literature teaching 


should not be merely a series of exami 


nations, designed to measure accumu 


lated information, biographical detuils 


and reading ability We need a 
positive approach to the teaching of 
literature instead of the timid one which 


tells the student, ‘this is part of vour cul 


tural heritage’ or ‘this is good for vour 
soul We f iil ” he idded “to do any 
xplorin rand pIloneering in the contem 
porary literature written for the bovs 


and virls we teach 


Max |. Herzberg, TAB Club chair 
man and former NCTE president: “You 
Fnelish teachers! must be fervid about 


is if it had sud 


re iding g wd reading 


denls been discovered vesterdar 


vreatest. the most useful, the most en 
JOV thle the most nmecessars the most 
miraculous, the most astounding. the 
most rewarding of all the « ynied 


tion arts. Radio? The movies? Televi 
sion? Thev're all right. of 


nothing ( 


haat 


mpared to reading 


Prof. Lou LaBrant, New York Univer 
sits proposed that the teacher “consider 
the drives. needs 

ind personality if 

the learner, encour 

ive him to have a 

ice ind diversi 

fied exvperrence 

reading, and dis 

cuss with him his 

reactions to his 

reading experi 

ences “Let us 

Paul Farmer make muir classes 


centers where students will know what 


we mean whe mowe say literature Is life 


literature is exploration, literature is 
idventure 

Paul Farmer, Council president elect 
idvised teachers to read As teachers 
English 
of |e 


pe iks of literature. How can we be sure 


we have the responsibility 


iding bovs and girls to the great 


of the trails unless we travel ourselves? 


“Practices in use all over the countrys 
in the teaching of American literature 
suugest that the dav of the history of 


literature in high school is passing rap 
idly.” Dora V. Smith 


mission chairman, declared 


Curriculum Com 
Ameri in 


literature courses are centering upon 


many ideas and experiences illustrative 


f America’s past and present and sig 
nificant for America’s future.” She asked 


her audience, “Would it not be better 
to make the idea rather than the literary 


period the focus of attention?” 


The present-day teaching of logically 
organized grammar of classifications is 
open question The preset day 
teaching of grammar is not only futile 
but very dangerous.” C, Fries, Uni 
versity of Michigan authority on linguis 
tics, stated Added Dora \ Snith 

whatever grammar is tanght should 
be rresented in direct relation to the 


pupil s own effort to express his ideas 
the old lowic lly 


classifications should give way 


wganized grammar of 
he fore a 
caretully directed study of language in 
use as a social instrument in the world 

the inordinate amount of time 
ind 


spent oon classifications 


} Grammar 


correct usage’ drills in this country even 


today precludes the possibility of devel 
oping an idea-centered curriculum.’ 
Modern Media: Lennox Grey of 


Feachers College, Columbia University 


in discussing “Radio, a Means, Not an 
End,” told teachers that they must be 
sure thev have developed in ack 


quately balanced view of communica 


tions media in their own minds. Dr 
Grey added Balanced attention to 
these other forms is the best way to 


safeguard the investment of centuries of 


Florence Guild and Max J. Herzberg 
visit exhibit of Scholastic Magazines 


have put ou 
literary experience into writing.” 
Speaking about television, Paul Far 
Athunta declired, “Some 
lies in taming the monster and making 
lie 
Council must lend its strength here as it 
the recordings 


and radio ‘2 


men and women who 


mer of hone 


it an asset instead of a liabilits 


has dom in areas of 


photo; laws 


Ihe great contribution of films to 
Eneli Classes is to support the teach 
ing of li erature,” Ruth Mary Weeks of 
Kansas City said And the great ser 


vice of English teaching to what might 


! the fine art of the cinema is to 


encourage attendance at outst inding 
films by preliminary preparation of stu 


lents and subsequent reports on and 


tnalyses of the pictures 


Prof. Robert Pooley, University of 
Wisconsin, former NCTE president 
cpu stioned whether the time available 


to 


serious reading 


to teachers of English is sufficient 
leave opportunity for the 
ind study of newspapers. In discussing 
what classroom magazines he has used 


ind “Most of 


classes in the past have been interested 


would use, he said my 


in and have enjoved the use of those 


particular journals de vised for the use 


ot high school Fnalish classes They 
have found the fiction and poetry an 
interesting part of their rea ling in con 


temporary materials, they have found 


the suggestions for writing sti nulating 
ind particular students have greatly en 
joved certain regular features or depart 
ments it these magazines 
On teaching listening. “Since 45 per 


time is spent in listening 


cent of ous 


English classes should provi le tr 
important phase of language 
arts.” Dr. Joseph Mersand of Long 
Island City (N. Y.) High School said 


‘We have classes in remedial reading 


in this 


remedial speech, and remedial writing 
but we have made no provision for stu 
dents who have poor listening habits. 
Speech is important at all levels and 
Continued on page 27-T) 
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When I was a 


| seni in high 
school the boys in 
the lass chal 
lenged al of the 


pla i post-season 
otball Ware I 
had plaved four 
ears it foothall 
ibout > regular 
games I shall newer forget that par 
ticular post-season game It ended in a 
th che spite fact that the whole 


igainst us! 
Whenever we got the ball the crowd 


field 


town Was out rooting 


vould move onto the ind so close 


Anyone can spend money, but to the players that we were handi 
managing it has to be learned just . 

ss writing and arithmetic are capped in making gains. But when our 
learned. HEC's Consumer Educa opponents got the ball, everyone ap 
thon booklet, Children's Spending, pointed himself a committee of one to 


answers questions like these 


vet the crowd off the field to give our 


allowance be? ypponents the best chance to trounce 
Should allowances be earned? us 
4 * What part should suvings ploy? The indelible lesson I kk ined trom 
* Whort if children envy those who hove that e xperience is that the minority 
mare money to spend? especially in public affairs, is usually 


Children’s Spending wa 38-page 
booklet which explains the impor 
tant role money — and will play 
in young people's lives. Teac ad 


either in i precarious position or is 


more of le ss overlooked 
ften far-tetched 


Analogies ire but 


these fundamentals now will make this boyhood experience comes to mind 
the difference in later life between } 

adults who are helpless in money is I start to write about another group 
matters, or capable of getting the in education, much in the minority 
moat out of income pod pow of life fighting a valiant battle for the rest of 
Avutheritetive, Prectical . . . Attractive us, not against us. Nevertheless, this 
Outstanding authorities in child group, consisting of only 48 men and 


and family living have assisted us 
in its preparation. Many parents 
and teachers have used it. P.TLA . 
find it useful million 


Your firet copy free. Additional copies 
evellable fer classroom use. 


women in the United States proper, is 


very small minority among about a 


groups especially # us altogether. In our endless 


succession of professional activities, the 
the state de 


vitally important work 


partments ot education is not always 
fully appreciated. | have, therefore, ap 
pointed mvself a committee of one to 


push the crowd back sO that we mays 


ill take a look 


in’ American 


Hevuseheld Pinence Corporation 
c emer Department 
PION Michigan Avenve 

Mines 


it the pivotal positions 
the 


» t 
vend me free copy of Children + Spending education of state 
copies tor clawroom use ot J¢ each leaders of our profe ssion 
Education Program 


an 
Also new 195! 
I am qualified to appraise 
} 


l belie Ve 


the worth of ¢ 


mportant positions 

Addrove because for 20 vears as a city super 
City lene Store intendent of schools in the capital of 
one of our states, | was not only sub 


Schoo! 
ject to the state ce partment regulations 
1 did 


intimate 


but, together with my associates 


very 


1 great deal of work in 


fase cooperation with the staff of the state 
superintendent 

HOUSEHOLD About 40 vears ago the state educa 
FINANC | tion officials organized the National 
Council of Chiet State School Offf 


The Counci! has met annually 


During those vears 


oeTs 


n 


the meetings were 


Pivotal Positions in American Education 


Chief State School Officers 


facili 
f ideas among 
ibout 10 


informal and served largely to 


tute sonal exchange 


But 


yx 


the members starting 


ears ago the Council organized a 
Study Commission and Planning 
(Committee t make studies on the 
basis of which fundamental policies 
mild be soundly formulated 
Finally, three vears ago, the Coun 
| took a very important step forward 
by securing a grant from the General 
Education Board and by establishing a 
system under which each state 


ibutes to the permanent 
Council's work. The Council set 
tice in Washington, D. ¢ 
vhere Dh Fuller full 
executive secretary. Dr. Fuller 


brings to the position a rich background 


support 


Edgar serves 


time as 


4 training and experience as educator 
ind lawver 
the 


ind 


Here is another example of 


genius of America tor democratic 


dynamic organization of education to 
protect schools from domination by the 
entral Government and to perpetuate 
treedom 

The Chiet State School Officers are 
treely chosen by the respective states 
Theis departments are independent ot 
the Federal Government and constitute 
18 strong impediments to Federal con 
trol of Their 


character, combined with the much im- 
proved structure of the Council's ot 


education autonomous 


gamzation is of great importance now 
that we are rapidly gearing the entire 
nation for defense or war purposes 

No one the fu 
ture American 
We know, however, it will not 
that through 
of democratic 


! 
can foresee clearly 


course of our cherished 
tree dom 
survive unless we 
the efficient 


processes we can successtully meet the 


prove 
operaton 


challenge of aggressive and dictatorial 
We are fortunate 
that on this all-important section of ed 
ucation the Chief State School Officers 


indeed 


have exercised real foresight in putting 
their house in order 
All lox al h 0] people and laymen 


should 


proposals to 


ilike in the 


wholeheartedh 


respective states 
support 
strengthen their state departments ot 


bulwarks Federal 


lomination of education and as indis 


education as igqainst 


pensable educational service agencies 


the states 


Chairman, Editorial Board 
Scholastic Magazines 


vithir 
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| 
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The National Emergency (p. 4) 
Digest of the Article 


The national emergency proclaimed 

m December 16 
North Korean in 
vasion of South Korea and the subse 


the 


by President Truman 


was caused by the 


quent entry of Communist ¢ hina in 
Korean War. The answer of the United 
States has been to reaffirm its faith in 
the N 
North Atlantic Pact 


our armed forces, and increase 


speed up defenses of the 
nations expand 
greatly 
our arms production. Several govern 
ment agencies, notably the new Office 
of Defense Mobilization under Charles 
E. Wilson, have been activated to coor 
dinate the huge defense effort which 
will deeply affect the civilian economy 
To arrest inflation, the government in 
back 


prices to the December 1 level. It is 
extend 


dicated its intention of rolling 


probable that Congress will 
rent control, revise selective service reg 
ulations to permit further increases of 
the armed forces, and enact new tax 
laws. Civilian use of items essential to 
effort has 


be cut further 


the war dready been cut 


down and may Civilian 
defense is e ining increased attention as 
Americans realize that an enemy could 


strike serious blows at our own citres 


Aim 
To help students understand the im 


pact of the national « mergency on every 


American 


Assignment 


1. What caused the President to de 
? When have 


national eme rgencies 


clare a national emergencs 
we rienced 
in the past? 

2. How is the national emergency 
flecting i the size of the armed 
forces; (b) prices and wages; (c¢) con 


sumer goods; (d) taxes: (e) civilian de 


tense? 


Discussion Questions 


1. In informing the people that he 
a national emer 
This 


citizen to put 


was going to declare 
gency, President Truman said 
ill call 
iside his personal interests tor the good 
What do vou think 
the President had in mind? What per 


sonal interests can vou put aside as 


upon every 


et the country.” 


evidence of your intention to cooperate 
in meeting the national emergency? 
2. Why inflation 


especially great during a period of na- 


is the danger of 


tional emergency? What steps has the 
government taken to arrest inflation? 
3. When the government sought to 


roll back prices to December 1, the first 
industry ordered to do so was the auto- 
Why did the 
ment single ont the automobil 
trv? Was General Motors justified in 
protesting the goverument’s order to 
roll back the price of its 1951 models? 
of view 


mobile industry govern 


indus 


Defend your point 

4. Should the government atte mpt a 
pay-as-you-go policy meeting the 
costs of the national emergencs 


5. What 


that 


evidence is there in our 
the national ¢ mergency 
has affected pe ple? How has the emer- 


gence, affected you personally? 


Activities 
1. Ask a student to present ex-Presi 
dent Hoover's recommendations on the 
he | iss 
of the ree 


present national emergency 
can then weigh the merits 
ommendations 

2. Have a round-table discussion of 
“Should high 


school students be deferred from the 


the question superior 
draft so that they can receive college 
training?” 

3. Have students poll the school or 
community on significant question 
lacing the American people. Questions 
mav be prepared on taxation, aid to 
the North Atlantic nations, recognition 
of Communist China, withdrawal from 


Korea, et 


U. N. General Assembly’s Most 
Historic Session (p. 8) 


Digest of the Article 

When the fitth session of the UL N 
General Assembly opened on Septem- 
ber 19, U.N. forces were fighting in 
Korea, as the session progressed U.N 


forces neared victory; when the session 


ended U. N 


before the 


forces were retreating 
blows of Chinese Cornmu- 
nist armies in Korea. During this his 
toric period, Indonesia became the 60th 
member of the U.N 
various UL N 


term otf Trvgve Lie 


new elections to 
igencies were held, the 
was extended, a 
resolution critical of Spain was with 
drawn, Eritrea was united with Ethi 
opia, the life of the UNICEF 


children) was extended, recommenda 


aid to 


tions were made for handling the Union 
of South Africa’s differences with its 
Indian minority and with South-West 
Africa, Nationalist China’s complaints 
against Soviet Russia were referred to 
the Little Assembly, and various efforts 
to keep the peace were made. Most 
significant was the adoption of the 
plan by which members of the U. N. 
may be requested by the Assembly to 
provide armed forces to put down 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


aggression if the veto prevents the 


Security Council from taking action 
Aim 
To help students evaluate the work 


ol the fifth session of the U. N. General 


Assembly 


Assignment 

1. What were the major events in 
Korea during the period when the 5th 
session of the U. N. General Assembly 
Was In session? 

2. Why may the 
(“United Action for 
is the most significant accom 
plishment of the most recent General 


Acheson Plan 
Peace”) be re 


garck d 


Assembly session? 

3. What evidence is there that the 
General Assembly acted on numerous 
matters connected with world 


while the Korean War was in progress? 


peace 


Materials 
A wall map of the world 


Motivation 

The second halt of the 20th century 
began on January More than ever 
we are looking forward and wondering 
what the future will hold. Why is there 
so much anxiety in the world today? 
Why is world peace your personal prob 
lem? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. What has the United Nations 
tried to do in Korea in order to sate 
guard world peace? 

2. Should the U. N. have agreed to 
General Wu's demand that U. N 
forces be withdrawn from Korea? 

3. On the map of the world which 
we have before us, point out the areas 
which are deeply concerned with the 
threat to world peace. Tell us why 
these areas are deeply concerned 

4. Which of the actions taken by the 
General Assembly at its fifth session do 
you regard as most likely to help the 
cause of world peace? Why? 

5. Although the Korean War has 
been occupying the headlines, the Gen 
eral Assembly has taken a number of 
unpublicized actions which may do 
much toward bringing about a better 
world Support the statement 


Summary 

Although the General Assembly was 
not successful in ending the fighting 
in Korea, its fifth meeting held the at 
tention of the world. Why? 


Activity 
1. Have students who hold different 
points of 


view (rather than assign 
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The Sage of Concord (p. 19) 
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mitribution t American lite 
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lL. Students can hecome wequainted 
vith the Dictionary of American Biog 


sketch I mer 


supple ment 


aphy by reading the 
om, A wi 


iften report car 
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list the 
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information 
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collected es ivs 


eginning of a short paper 


§ Students nay be 


} 


hye ugh the 


Emerson 


nd choose one for a report to the class 


4. A committee may be asked to do 
seurcl m Emerson's « wrespondence 
th Whitman r his relation vith 
Thoreau. This in be the basis of an 
The Golden West (p. 10) 
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Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 
January 10, 1951 


World Affairs Article The North 
Atlantic Defense Wall—The North At 
lantic Pact and Council, the military 


set up ind their place 
world 
Germany Be 
sicle ol 


with all the 


forces now being 
f the democratic 

Should 
sion of all 


in the defense 
Pro and ( on 
Rearmed? A 


this controversial 


di cu 
question 
pots view repre sented 

National Affairs Article: Universal 
Military Training and You: A survey ot 
the plans now being proposed by vari 
ous parties both within and without the 
Federal Government 

Picture-Panel Page 
and the birth of industrial 
Skills: How to Prepare a 
The first article in 


part series on the preparation and writ 


Lowell 


production 


Francis 


Classroom 
Term Paper i four 
ing of term papers 

Short Story The Rifles of the Regi 
ment,” by Enc Knight, a story of Dun 
kirk in World War II The 


Problem 


and Parent 


by Betsy Corrigan 


ind inspired lasting contributions to 


American literature 


Activities 

1. Read and report on any one ot the 
following i) Bernard De Voto, “Raw 
hide Literary Cavalcade, October 


1950 p. 9 b) Roderick Lull Foot 


rote to Amencan History Literary 
Cavalcade, November, 1949 p. 6 ri 

Bret Harte The Luck of Roaring 
Camp Miggles.” or “Brown of Cala 
eras d Mark Twain Roughing It 


> Have vou a relative who also felt 


the impact of those exciting davs which 

Mark Twain desenbes? If stories of his 

or her idventures have come down in 

family “tolklore tell the rest of the 


class about them in a 15-minute oral re 


port. Or write them up in the form of an 


Death Had a Voice (p. 20) 
Aim 


Motivation 
\\ 


the author of “Death Had a Voice” give 


an authentic picture of these conditions? 


Topics for Discussion 


Comment on Inspector Chafik’s state 


ment: “There is a plague of fear ind 
suspicion in the world that makes each 
religions and political group see the 
other as a mad dog.” How does this al 


most universal predicament reveal itself 
in the local incident of the Bagdad riot? 
In what tvpe ot government Is the high 
est value placed upon the lite and per 
sonal dignity of the individual? Can you 
think of any recent developments that 
Does the 


countries; tor 


have proved this to be s 
same hold true in Asiatic 
example, Iraq, China, India? Give rea 
your 
Chafik himself put a high value upon 
the individual? Explain 

What is Chafik’s plan for “smoking 
The Voice? Account for 
viction that, in neglecting to give alms 
to the beggar-woman, he was controlled 
by his subconscious. How is the mystery 
Does Chafik deliberately lay 
himself open to ¢ ertain caleulated risks? 
Account for his fatalistic How 
loes Charles B. Child measure up to 


your tavorite detective-storv writers? Is 


sons for answer. Does Inspector 


out his con 


solved? 


( oolness 


he as strong in suspense? In developing 


the personality and methods of | his 
detective-hero? Give reasons for vour 
mswer 
Activity 
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oughly and setting of an 


original detective 


detective-hero with unortho 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


Hts Fun to Make...Fun fo Drink 


BANANA 


SHAKE 


How to make a 


BANANA MILK SHAKE 


1 fully ripe banana* 
1 cup (8 ounces) COLD milk 


fully ripe banana .. . 
peel well flecked with brown 


Peel banana. Slice into a bow! 
and beat with a rotary egg beater 
or electric mixer until smooth 
and creamy. Add milk; mix 
well. Serve immediately. Makes 
1 large or 2 medium-sized drinks. 
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You Please! 


++. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, ie open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Although we don’t usually publish 
unsigned letters, we made an exception 
of the following letter at the request of 
our Movie Editor.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

Your “Movie-of-the-Month” reviews 
hold little interest for me, as they are 
written in the identical fashion of most 
drama editors. 

Not so, however, with the “Movie 
Check List.” This I thoroughly peruse, 
for I enjoy comparing my opinion with 
that of someone else. Most often I agree 
with such lists, and where the reviewer 
has put four “stars” or “checks” for ex- 
cellence, usually I would have done so, 
too. 


This, though, is where you are unique. 
I have never yet looked at your check 
list without wondering how on earth 
you come to your conclusions, 

I really couldn't believe my eyes when 
I saw that you had given three checks 
to Treasure Island and then ridiculously 
advised your readers to “save their 
money” by giving Sunset Boulevard one 
check. 

Perhaps when you write your column, 
you're in a jocular mood, or maybe you 
accidentally go out to the lobby for pop- 
corn when the good scenes come on. 

A High School Senior 


Our Movie Editor says: If it’s any 
comfort to the dissenting reader, nine 
out of ten film reviewers gave Sunset 
Boulevard a high rating. However, we 
stick by our original opinion that the 
film is a big, overblown affair pretend- 
ing to have something important to say 
about life in Hollywood. 

This story of the decline and decay 
of a star of another era (Gloria Swan- 
son) poses as a tragedy. We believe that 
for tragedy to exist, something of dig- 
nity, or truth, or beauty must be threat- 
ened by one of the ironies of Fate. In 
Sunset Boulevard the onetime star's 
fame was not founded on any greatness 
of character; it was merely a result of 
Hollywood's exploiting her face. It, 


therefore, does not seem surprising—or 
unjust—that time should demote her in 
favor. 

Nor can we feel sorry for the writer 
in the story (Bill Holden). He is at best 
a weak character; he leaves a respect- 
able job on a newspaper to go to Holly- 
wood because he aspires to live on a 
flashy scale. When Hollywood finds his 
writing dull and unoriginal and he in- 
vites his own destruction by selling him- 
self to the highest bidder, we can’t feel 
that anything very noble has been de- 
stroyed by the “Hollywood system.” 
Please pass the popcorn! 
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A Crossword Puzzle by June Aughanbaugh, Quincy 
(Pa.) High School. (Answers in next week's issue.) 
Starred words refer to the United Nations 


3 4 


7 


. Pronoun. 


. Warren Austin is chief 
delegate to the U. 


from the 
. Current 
(abbr.). 


. Those who vote no. 
Over (poetic). 


. Paid notices. 
. To emplo 


. Roman Church of Eng- 


land (abbr. ). 


. Cambridge University is 


situated on 
. Toward. 


(abbr. ). 
Tuberculosis (abbr. ). 


. Weird. 


. Near. 


of the U 
Council. 


. Man's name. 
. Nobleman. 

. A companion. 
. A kin 


Notary Public 


. Member of one of the 
native races of India. 


. A mineral spri 

. Mountain (abbr. ). 

. Tellurium (abbr. ). 

. Title of respect. 

. To relieve, soothe 

. Nickname for Yale. 

. ECOSOC stands for the 

and Social Council. 

The most powerful organ 

N. is the 


ng. 


____. and D. C. currents. 


of grain. 


UNITED NATIONS 


. United Nations Economic, 

Social, and Cultural Or- 

N. ganization (abbr. ). 
. (abbr. ). . A frolic. 

. United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission 
(abbr. ). 

. Soil, earth. 

. Every member nation is 
represented in the Gen- 

. The main judicial body 
is the International ___ 
of Justice. 

. To. 

5. A primary color. 

. The —_. Council deals 
with problems of depen- 
dent peoples. 

. Half the width of an em 

. College degree. 

2. The U. N.’s chief objec- 
tive. 

. The - Staff Commit- 
tee consists of the chiefs 
of staff of the Big Five. 

. A three-wheeled vehicle. 

. Bill of fare. 

. Prefix denoting half, 

. Old age insurance; 
Security. 

. A voided escutcheon. 

. Egyptian sun god, 

. Arabic (abbr.). 
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With our free way of life in grave danger, our government moves 
to meet the challenge of aggression by international communism 


PART | 
The National Emergency 


“I am talking to you about what 
s up against and what we 
are going to do about it. Our homes, 
our nation, all the things we believe in, 
are im great danger. This danger has 
been created by the rulers of the Soviet 


our country 


Union.” 

These were the opening words of 
President Truman's radio and television 
address to the nation on December 15. 
In this gravely serious speech, the Presi- 
dent announced: “! will issue a procla 
mation tomorrow morning (December 
16) declaring that a national emergency 
exists, This will call upon every citizen 
to put aside his personal interests for the 
good of the country, All of our energies 


The Crisis We 


must be devoted to the tasks ahead of 
us.” 

We are now in a period of national 
emergency—a grim phrase for a grim 
time. In the few weeks since President 
Truman spoke, there has been a sharp 
speeding-up of our defense efforts on 
all fronts—Korea, Europe, and the home 
front. It is most important for us to 
know just what a “national emergency” 
is, why we have it, what it means to 


A RATIONAL 


prevent aggression and armed conflict; and 


PROCLAIMING THE EXISTENCE OF 
OY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 
A PROCLAMATIOR 


WHEPEAS recent events in Korea and eleevhere constitute « grave threat to the peace 
of the world and imperil the efforts of thie coustry and those of the United Nations to 


WHEREAS world conquest by communist iaperialiem is the goal of the forces of 
segareerion that have been loosed upon the world; and 

WHEREAS, if the goal of communist imperialism were to be achieved, the people of 
thie coustry would oo longer eajoy the full and rich iffe they have with God's help built 
for theaeelves and their ebildren; they weuld no longer enjoy the blessings of the freedon 
of vorehipping as they severally choose, the freedom of reading and listecing to what they 
choose, the right of free speech including the right to criticize their Government, the 
right to choose those who conduct their Government, the right to eagage freely in col- 
lective Dargelaing, the right to engage freely in their own business enterprises, and the 
many Other freedoms and rights which are « part of our way of life; and 

WHEREAS the locreasing wenace of the forces of communist aggression requires that the 


Facsimile of President Truman's proclamation of state of national emergency. 


the nation now, and how it will affect 
all of us in the future. 


PART I 
Why We Have It 


On June 25, 1950, North Korean 
Communist troops invaded South Ko- 
rea. Within hours the United Nations 
Security Council called for a halt to the 
fighting. This had no effect on the North 
Korean invaders. The Security Council 
therefore voted, on June 27, to ask U.N. 
member nations to furnish armed as- 
sistance to the South Korean Republic 
“to repel the armed attack and to re- 
store international peace and security 
in the area.” General Douglas MacAr- 
thur, U. S. Supreme Commander in Ja- 
yan, was given command of the com- 
»ined U.N, forces. (See Sept. 20 issue 
tor additional background information. ) 

Under General MacArthur's direc- 
tion, U. N. forces drove the North Ko- 
rean Communists out of South Korea. 
and pushed on toward the Manchurian 
border in the north. Meanwhile, on the 
home front, Congress and the President 
acted to start mobilizing the nation’s 
manpower and industrial strength. Mr 
Truman received “stand-by” powers un 
der the Defense Production Act of 1950 
(see “The Home Front,” Sept. 20 issue) 

The North Koreans apparently faced 
utter defeat, and it appeared certain 
that the U. N. was about to restore 
peace—for the first time through the 
used of armed force (see “Peace Dawns 
Over Korea,” Oct. 11 issue). But over 
the battlefields of Korea there loomed a 
huge, dark shadow. On November 6 
three hundred thousand Chinese Com 
munist troops crossed the Korean bor 
der. Along with 100,000 North Korean 
Cemmunists, they attacked the U. N 
forces. General MacArthur called the 
Chinese Communist attack “one of the 
most offensive acts of international law 
lessness of historic record.” 

In the face of this mass attack, the 
bulk of the U. N. forces retreated to the 
8th Parallel, which divides North and 
South Korea. The remainder of the 
U. N. troops were pushed to a tiny 
beachhead in northeast Korea, around 
the port of Hungnam. As artillery fire. 
planes, and naval gunfire held off the 
advancing Communists, U, N. forces 
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were evacuated through Hungnam, tak- 
ing with them their wounded comrades 
and all of their equipment. 

Meanwhile, the U. N. General As- 
sembly desperately sought to bring an 
end to the fighting through a cease-fire 
or truce on both sides. Up to last week 
these efforts were unsuccessful. 

This brings us up to December 15, 
when President Truman informed the 
nation of the great peril we face, and 
of the existence of a “national emer 
gency.” 


PART Ii! 
“The Things We Will Do’’ 


The U. S. has twice before come 
through periods of national emergency. 
One began in 1917, as the U.S. en- 
tered World War I, and ended after 
that war. The other came in 1941, be- 
fore the U. S. entered World War II. 
The World War II national emergency 
was not declared over until] 1947. . 

In his address to the nation President 
Truman outlined four “things we will 
do.” Let us take a look at each of them, 
for they broadly define our whole course 
of action for the immediate future. 

“First, we will continue to uphold, 
and if necessary to defend with arms, 
the principles of the United Nations— 
the principles of freedom and justice.” 

This means there will be no wavering 
in our support for the U. N.—despite 
the military reverses in Korea. Early in 
December Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee conferred in Washington with 
Mr. Truman. After their meeting they 
said, “There can be no thought of ap- 
peasement or of rewarding aggression, 
whether in the Far East or elsewhere.” 

The U. S. has joined with all non- 
Communist member nations in seeking 
a peaceful solution to the Korean prob- 
lem. But if the Chinese Communists re- 
fuse to halt their advance, the U. S. is 
determined to resist them with all the 
force we command. 

“Second, we will continue to work 
with the other free nations to strengthen 
our combined defenses.” 

For more than a vear 10 nations of 
Western Europe, together with the U. S. 
and Canada, have been developing 
plans for a combined international army 
in Europe. Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson flew to Brussels, Belgium, last 
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President Truman signing proclamation of national emergency shown on p. 4. 


month to meet with other foreign min- 
isters and defense ministers to agree on 
final details for this European army. 

The 12 nations are parties to the 
North Atlantic Defense Pact, signed in 
1949. It was the North Atlantic Coun- 
cil (foreign ministers of the Pact na- 
tions) which decided last month to 
create a combined army of 55 to 60 di- 
visions. The Council asked President 
Truman to name an over-all commander 
for the army. He chose General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, World 
War II commander of Allied forces in 
Europe who later became president of 
Columbia University. 

The new European army will include 
a number of U. S. divisions, to be sta- 
tioned permanently in Europe. It also 
will include groups of German soldiers. 
(In next week's issue: pro-and-con on 
“Should Germany Be Rearmed?”) 

The U. S. is also moving toward 
closer defense cooperation with another 
group of nations. Secretary Acheson 
requested an emergency meeting of the 
foreign ministers of the U. S. and the 
20 nations of Central and South Amer- 
ica. These 21 nations are bound to- 
gether in the Organization of American 
States. At their meeting the foreign 
ministers will consider what steps the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere can 
take to strengthen their “common effort” 
in the face of worldwide Communist 
aggression, 


PART IV 


On the Home Front 


President Truman’s third and fourth 
points apply particularly to our defense 
efforts on the home front. 

“Third, we will build up our own 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, and make 


more weapons for ourselves and our 
llies.” 


On June 25, when the Korean war 
started, we had less than 1,500,000 men 
and women in our armed forces. Last 
month the total had reached 2,500,000. 
Our aim now, said the President, was 
to increase our armed forces to 3,500,- 
000 as soon as possible. This will mean 
greatly increased calls for men through 
selective service, and putting more of 
our National Guard divisions into active 
service. (During World War II, we had, 
at peak strength, 12,400,000 men and 
women in the armed forces. ) 

As to production of weapons for our- 
selves and our allies, the President 
promised, “Within one year we will be 
turning out planes at five times the pres- 
ent rate of production. Within one year, 
combat vehicles will be coming off the 
production line at four times today’s 
rate. Within one year the rate of pro- 
duction of electronics equipment for de- 
fense will have multiplied four and a 
half times.” 

President Truman's fourth point was: 
“We will expand our economy and keep 
it on an even keel.” 


PART V 
How We Will Do It 


In times of national crisis—whether in 
peace or war—Congress usually acts to 
grant additional powers to the Presi- 
dent. This gives greater strength and 
unity to those actions which all agree 
must be done quickly and forcefully. At 

resent, for instance, the President still 
ea certain powers stemming from the 
national emergency that was declared 
before World War II. Peace treaties 
have not yet been concluded with Ger- 
many and Japan, our principal World 
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War II enemies, so that, technically, full 
peace has not yet been restored 

In September Congress passed the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 (see 
Sept. 20 issue). This law gives the Pres- 
lent power to see that our defense in- 
dustries get the raw materials they need 

even if it means reducing sttpplies for 
civilian goods. It permits the Govern- 
ment to place still greater restrictions 
on installment buving and loans, And 
the law gave the President power to 
apply wage and price controls, This 
the President did not im 
mediately use 

Then, as the Korean situation grew 
worse, President Truman declared the 
This 


| 
brought still more “stand-by” laws into 


last power 


wesent national emergency 
action, For instance, in a national emer 
gency, the President may extend the 
40-hour work week and eight 
Contracts for defense work 


usual 
hour day 
can be quickly made between the Gov- 
ernment and any individual companies 
it wishes; it is no longer necessary for 
Uncle Sam to advertise contracts and 
rive therm to the lowest bidders 

Here is how the President is carrving 
hrough most of his home-front mobili 
zation plans 

1. W. Stuart Symington, chairman of 
the National Security Resources Board, 
was given the over-all power, some 
months ago, to start planning the neces 
sary steps to increase our defense pro 
duction. After the groundwork was 
laid, the President turned over many 
of Symington’s powers to a new agency. 

2. This new agency is the Office of 
Defense Mobilization (ODM). It is 
headed by Charles E. Wilson, who left 
his post as president of the General 
Electric Company to take the job (see 


page 7). Wilson, as Director of Defense 
Mobilization, will have broader powers 
than were ever held by any American 
except the President himself. He will 
“direct, control, and coordinate all 
mobilization activities of the Executive 
Branch of the Government.” 

At least for the present, Wilson plans 
to operate through other agencies which 
are responsible to him. These include: 

4. The Economic Stabilization Agen- 
cy (ESA), set up under the Defense 
Production Act. The ESA is headed by 
Dr. Alan Valentine (see page 7). Prin 
cipal task of the ESA is to control prices 
and wages, as and when the President 
and Mr. Wilson believe 
Within the ESA are two smaller groups 
(a) One is headed by a Director of Price 
Stabilization, who will deal with price 
controls. Michael V. DiSalle, mayor of 
Toledo, Ohio, has been named to this 
post (see below): (b) The other is a 
nine-man Wage Stabilization Board, 
made up of three representatives each 
from business, labor, and the general 
public. The Board, which will set wage 
control policy, is headed by Cyrus S$ 
Ching dcoctee of the Federal Media 
tion and Conciliation Service 

4. In addition, there is the National 
Production Authority, within the De- 
partment of Commerce The NPA is 
headed by William H. Harrison, former 
president of the International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company (see 
Oct. 18 issue, page 12). This agency 
directs the distribution of raw materials 
for the best use in our defense efforts 

Other departments and agencies also 
will play important parts in our defense 
mobilization. In addition, other new 
emergency agencies will be set up as 
the need arises, 


necessary 


HE CONTROLS PRICES 


Michael V. DiSalle, to whom the 
President has given the job of direct- 
ing price stabilization, was born 42 
years ago in New York City of Italian 
parents, When Michael was three his 
family moved to Toledo, Ohio, where 
he attended public and parochial 
1931 + law 
degree from Georgetown in 
W ashington, D ( 

In 1942 Mr. DiSalle was elected 
to the Toledo City Council and since 
1947 he has been Mayor of Toledo. 
During W rid War Ul the Toledo 
Management-Citizens Com- 
which he was chairman, 
national attention The 


schools. In he received 


Labor 
mittee, of 
attracted 

“ hic h 


committee helped to keep 


labor peace in Toledo, has been 


copied by several other cities 
Soft-spoken, roly-poly, with four 


daughters and a 
son, Mr. DiSalle 
is a born diplo- 
mat. According 
to his secretary 
he “sees both 
sides of a ques- 
tion and makes 
other people see 
both and 
he doesn't lose 
his temper.” 

As he left the White House after 
his appointment by the President, 
reporters reminded Mr. DiSalle that 
Mr. Truman had said he would ap 
point a price director as soon as he 
found a man with the guts to take 
the job. Looking down at his own 
ample middle Mr. DiSalle grinned 
said, “Well...” 


sides 


Marries & Ewing 


Michael DiSalle 


PART VI 
How it Will Affect Us 


Price and Wage Controls 


Under the Defense Production Act, 
price and wage controls must go to- 
gether. If price ceilings are imposed in 
one industry, then limits must be placed 
on wages and salaries in the same in 
dustry. The President may order wage 
and price controls in any industry 

he object, of course, is to control in 
flation—that is, to keep prices from go 
ing sky-high. Inflation not only 
it difficult for the ordinary citizen to 
buy the things he needs. It also makes 
Government purchases of defense goods 
more expensive, which in turn makes 
higher expenditures and higher taxes 
necessary. But if prices are held in 
check, it is generally recognized that 
wages must be controlled, too. Wages 
are an important part (sometimes the 
most important part) of the cost of 
goods. 

Last month, the Economic Stabiliza 
tion Agency issued its first price “freeze” 
order. Some automobile manufacturers 
had announced higher prices for their 
new 1951 cars. The ESA ordered these 
manufacturers to “roll back” their prices 
to the December 1, 1950, level, and 
hold them there until at least March, 
1951. In this period, the ESA would 
study auto wage ceilings. Auto manu- 
facturers and auto labor union leaders 
protested that it was unfair to select 
this single industry and product for 
control. 

However, on December 19, the ESA 
made a broad request to all business 
and industry. The ESA asked that prof- 
its be kept within the average of the 

1946-49 period, and that prices to con- 
sumers be held at approximately the 
level of December, 1950. This is simply 
a request for voluntary action. In the 
meantime, the Wage Stabilization Board 
is continuing to study ways and means 
of applying wage controls—voluntary or 
otherwise. 


makes 


Rent Control 


Congress approved the continuation 
of Federal control on rents in certain 
areas until March 31, 195]. The new 
82nd Congress, which meets this week, 
may extend rent control’ bevond this 
date. 


Military Service 


At present, Uncle Sam is calling 
young men between the ages of 19 to 
26 to military service through the draft. 
About 210,000 young men have been 
drafted since September. The Army has 
called for an additional 80,000 this 
month and another 80,000 next month. 
By the end of February it is expected 
that the size of the Army will reach 
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U. S. DEFENSE BOSS 


President Truman called on Charles 
Edward Wilson to take on the tough 
job of bossing all our mobilization 
activities. To head the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, Mr. Wilson re- 
signed the presidency of the General 
Electric Company, the world’s larg- 
est manufacturer of electrical goods. 

Mr. Wilson, who is 64, answered 
the call of duty in a somewhat simi- 
lar job in World War II. He was vice 
chairman of the War Production 
Board, which directed defense pro- 
duction. 

Six feet two inches tall, Mr. Wil- 
son is built like a heavyweight boxer. 
He was born in New York City. His 
father died when Mr. Wilson was 


very young and 
his mother sup- 
ported him by 
working asa 
housekeeper. In 
1899, when he 
was 12 years 
old, he got his 
start in the elec- 
trical industry — 
as an office boy 
for the Sprague 
Electric Company, in New York. 

By the time he was 20, he was pro- 
duction manager of the Sprague 
works, part of General Electric. In 
1939 he became GE’s president. (See 
cover photo of Mr. Wilson.) 


Charles E. Wikon 


1,250,000 men—more than doubling in 
six months. Much of the Army’s addi- 
tional strength comes from volunteers 
and from calling up Reserve and Na- 
tional Guard units. 

This month Congress will consider 
revising our selective service regula- 
tions, perhaps to permit the drafting of 
18-year-olds, veterans of World War II, 
and men with family dependents. 

Congress will also consider a univer- 


sal military training law—compulsory 
service for a certain period for all young 
men (and possibly young women). This 
will be discussed in next week's issue. 


Civilian Defense 


In this atomic age, Americans for 
the first time realize that an enemy 
could strike serious blows at our own 
cities. The Federal Government and 
each of the state governments have be- 
gun work on a civilian defense program; 

ut it is still largely in the planning 
stage (see “If the Bomb Falls,” Nov. 8 
issue). 

President Truman has named Millard 
F. Caldwell, former governor of Florida, 
to be Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tor, and has asked Congress to approve 
a three-billion-dollar program over the 
next three years. The cost would be 
shared by Federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments. 


Higher Taxes 


For the year beginning July 1, 1950, 
Congress has already appropriated 42 
billion dollars for military expenses. 
This is almost three times the amount 
planned before the Korean war, and ac- 
tually equals the total Uncle Sam had 
planned to spend this year for all Gov- 
ernment expenses. Congress will doubt- 
less be asked to spend still more billions 
this year, and there is every reason to 
expect that military spending will re- 
main high for many years to come. 


Where will all this money come from? 
Part of it the Government will borrow, 
in bonds bought by individual citizens 
and by banks and other groups. But 
much of it will come from taxes. Con- 
gress last month took action on in- 
creased taxes on corporation profits (an 
excess profits tax). Individual income 
and regular corporation taxes were in- 
creased in 1950, and face another boost 
in 1951. Every American will feel the 
pinch of added taxes. 


Shortages of Goods 


Already Uncle Sam has cut down the 
civilian use of essential materials such 
as tin, aluminum, rubber, steel, and 
other items. There is not enough wool 
to meet all needs. Construction of 
houses and production of autos and 
house furnishings will certainly be re- 
duced. But it seems unlikely at present 
that there will be any significant short- 
ages of food. 


PART Vil 
Are We Doing Enough? 


Our t state of national emer- 
gency i not mean all-out mobiliza- 
tion, as was true during World War II. 
The New York Times points out that in 
1942 half of all the money spent in the 
U. S. went for military spending. To- 
day, despite our rapid build-up, we are 
spending little more than 11 per cent 
of our total national income for military 
spending. 

But there are many people who be- 
lieve that the Government has not gone 
far enough or fast enough in imposing 
tight controls over our entire economic 
set-up. As early as last July, Bernard M. 
Baruch, “elder statesman” and adviser 
to many Presidents, called for all-out 
controls and mobilization. Many people 
believe that voluntary measures, which 
failed in World War II, will not work 
now, either. 

But there is another side to the pic- 
ture. The fact is that we are not in an 
actual, full-scale war. We may avoid 
World War III altogether, or, more 
likely, we shall continue indefinitely to 
be engaged in isolated campaigns like 
Korea and the building up of defense 
forces in Europe and elsewhere. In this 
event, many experts believe, we cannot 
afford a state of full mobilization indefi- 
nitely, but must build up gradually. 

But all observers agree that every 
citizen must be aware that, in President 
Truman’s words, “No nation has ever 
had a greater responsibility than ours 
has at this moment... . We must under- 
stand that we cannot achieve peace by 
ourselves, but only by cooperating with 
other free nations and with the men 
and women who love freedom every- 
where. . . . We are willing to negotiate 
differences, but we will not yield to 
aggression.” 


ECONOMIC STABILIZER 


Dr. Alan Valentine, an educator, 
has the job of controlling prices and 
wages as head of the Economic 
Stabilization Agency. 

Bora 49 years ago in Glen Cove, 
New York, as a young man Dr. Val- 
entine studied at Oxford University 
in England under a Rhodes scholar- 
ship. Every year a small group ‘of 
outstanding college students from the 
U. S. and British Commonwealth 
countries receive three-year scholar- 
ships to Oxford. These awards were 
set up years ago by Cecil John 
Rhodes, a British statesman and finan- 
cier of South Africa, as a way of 
bringing the English-speaking na- 
tions closer together. 


Dr. Valentine 
became an Eng- 
lish teacher at 
Yale. In 1935 
he was elected 
president of the 
University of 
Rochester. He 
held that post 
until 1949, when 
he resigned. He 
first entered 
Government service as a Marshall 
Plan official. In 1948-49 he had 
charge of American aid given to 
speed economic recovery of the 
Netherlands. In this assignment he 
won distinction. 


Wide World phote 


Dr. Alan Valentine 
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Under the Shadow of War... 


U.N. General Assembly’s 


HE fitth session of the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly has passed into his- 
It was an unusual session in many 
respects, and undoubtedly the most 
momentous one in the life of the United 
Nations to date 
This was, in a special sense, a “war” 


tory 


session of the world peace organization 
When the session ope ned on September 
19, the UN 
conflict in Korea 


had 


was involved in an armed 
The troops under its 
Korea for 


nonths to repulse Com 


Hag been fighting in 


nearly iret 
munist aggression 

Victory seemed in sight as the dele 
yates from 59 countries began the 1950 
session at Flushing Meadows, N. Y 
The North Korean Communist forces 
were smashed by General MacArthur's 
Inchon remnants 
pushed back almost to the 
border Manchuria 

The Anse nbly he 
the tasks of peace. A ( 
build war-ravaged Ko- 
xle! land in the 
United Nations 


landing at und their 


were soor 


turned to 
ommission was 


set up t hel 
tea, to make it a me 
turbulent Far Fast. The 


was to provide the funds for its rebuild 
ing. The country was to be united un 
der a democratic government, freely 
chosen by the Koreat people 

And then—just as tl Assembly was 
co nple ting these | lans for the pea eful 
reconstruction of Korea—the fortunes of 
war changed. A new, powerful tee en 
tered the tra the side of the ag 
gressors—¢ t China 

Thus the j il purpose ot this 
session of the General Assembly—an 
early peace in K was blasted by 
the Chinese ist attack 

When the Ge Assembly recessed 


», it left as “unfinished 
arrange an 


on Decem!x 


business an attemy to 


armistice in Korea. In one of its closing 


meetings, the Assembly passed a reso- 
lution (over the opposition of the So 
viet bloc) requesting Red China to 
negotiate with the U. N. for a cease-fire 

A three-man committee was appoint- 
ed to arrange the truce. It consists of 
Assembly President Nasrollah Entezam 
of Iran, Secretary of State of External 


Affairs Lester B. Pearson of Canada, 
and Sir Benegal N. Rau, U. N. delegate 


of India. The Chinese Communist gov 
ernment rejected their attempt to end 
the fighting The fifth session of the 
assembly will not be officially adjourned 
until the committee submits a report 


Problem of War or Peace 


The intervention of Red China in the 
Korean war plunged the world into its 
gravest crisis since 1945. It cast a dark 
shadow over the proceedings of the 
1950 Assembly. Is the world on the 
brink of a new war? was the question 
foremost in the minds of the delegates 

The presence for the first time of a 
Chinese Communist delegation did lit- 
tle to dispel this fear. The delegation, 
headed by General Wu Hsiu-chuan, 
merely echoed the Moscow “line.” It de 
nounced the Western democracies as 
“aggressors.” It demanded Nationalist 
China's seat at the U. N., the 
drawal of U. N. troops from Korea, the 
surrender of Formosa to Red China. The 


with- 


tone of their speeches held out little 
promise that either Red China or its 
bosses in Moscow would agree to an 


honorable armistice in Korea 

While the 1950 Assembly thus failed 
to solve the key 
peace in the Far East, it did succeed in 


reaching many important decisions. Un 


problem of war or 


questionably its greatest achievement is 
a adoption of the Acheson Plan. Offi- 
this plan is known as “United 
Peace plan, 
United Nations may be 


cially 
Action tor 


members of the 


Under this 


reque sted by the Assembly to provide 
put down an iggres- 
sion Big Five na- 
tion prevents the Security Council from 
\ see Nove mber l 


armed forces to 


if a veto by one of the 


taking action issue ) 


Major Decisions of This Session 
ther 


session of the Gen- 


Following are major decisions 
of the fifth (1950 


eral Assembly: 


Membership 

The U. N. family of nations increased 
at this session from 59 to 60. The Re- 
public of Indonesia became the sixtieth 
member, admitted to the U. N. by a 


unanimous vote. 


Elections 

To the Security Council for two-year 
terms: Brazil, the Netherlands, and 
Turkey 


To the Economic and Social Council 
for three-year terms: the Philippines, 
Poland, Sweden, Russia, Britain, and 
Uruguay. 

To the Trusteeship Council for three- 
year terms: the Dominican Republic 
and Thailand. 


Secretary-General 

Over-riding Soviet opposition, the 
Assembly extended the term of Trygve 
Lie as U. N. Secretary-General for three 
years, beginning February 3, 1951. 


Spain 

In 1946, the Assembly denounced 
the Franco government in Spain as fas- 
cist. It passed a resolution urging all 
U. N. members to remove their ambas- 
sadors or ministers from Madrid. This 
year, the Assembly repealed this reso- 
lution. It also instructed U. N. special 
ized agencies that they may admit Spain 
to membership if they so desired. 


Former Italian Colonies 


The Assembly (a) voted to unite 
Eritrea in a federation with Ethiopia, 
under the crown of Emperor Haile Se 
lassie; (b) approved a resolution au 
thorizing the Constituent Assembly of 
Libyan representatives to set up a gov 
ernment for Libya as a free and inde 
pendent nation, by January 1, 1952 


Children’s Fund 

The life of the United Nations Inter- 
Children’s Emergency Fund 
the Assembly for an- 
other three vears. UNICEF has handled 
$152,000,000 for aid to children in some 


national 
was extended by 


sixty countries, 


Refugees 

Dr. G. J. Van Heuven Goedhart of 
the Netherlands was appointed by the 
Assembly to the newly created post of 


High Commissioner for Refugees. His ( 
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A summary of the decisions 


of the world peace organization 


Most Historic Session 


job will be to settle some 293,000 refu- 
gees who are still homeless. 


Wor Prisoners 


The Assembly voted to create a pris- 
oner of war commission. This commis- 
sion will look into the fate of 1,500,000 
war captives said by the Western pow- 
ers to be detained on Russian soil. 


Violation of Rights 


The Soviet satellite states of Hun- 
gary, Rumania, and Bulgaria were con 
demned for the second time by the 
Assembly for violating fundamental 
human rights. 


South Africa 


The Union of South Africa figured in 
two decisions of the General Assembly: 
(1) Accused of mistreatment of persons 
of Indian origin, the Union of South 
Africa was asked by the Assembly to 
participate in a round-table conference 
with India and Pakistan for the purpose 
of settling this question. 

(2) The Assembly appointed a five- 
member committee to negotiate with 
the Union of South Africa the future of 
the territory of South-West Africa. This 
territory, formerly supervised by the 
League of Nations, is now claimed by 
the Union of South Africa. The Assem- 
bly, on the other hand, holds that this 
territory should be placed under U. N. 
trusteeship. 


China 


The Big Assembly referred to the 
“Little Assembly” (which meets con- 


tinuously) the complaint of Nationalist 
China against Soviet Russia. In this 
complaint, Russia is accused of violating 
the U. N. Charter by aiding the Chinese 
Reds. 


Jerusalem 


No decision was reached at this ses- 
sion of the General Assembly on the 
future of the Holy City. At present, part 
of Jerusalem (the “New City”) is con- 
trolled by Israel, and another part (the 
“Old City”) is controlled by Jordan. 


Information Pact 


The 1950 Assembly voted to try once 
more to complete the pact on freedom 
of information. 


“Peace Through Deeds” 


Over Soviet opposition, the Assembly 
adopted a resolution condemning fifth- 
column activities and thesfomenting of 
civil strife in the interest of a foreign 
power. The resolution stressed the im- 
portance of collective action against 
aggression. It also emphasized the need 
for strict international control of atomic 
energy. 


Duties of States 


A Yugoslav plan to help the United 
Nations point the accusing finger at the 
guilty party in any new war, was ap- 
proved by the General Assembly. The 
only negative votes were cast by the 
five members of the Soviet bloc (Rus- 
sia, the Ukraine, Byelo-Russia, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia). The resolution 
calls on countries engaged in war to 


Acme photo 


U. N. committee sent to arrange cease-fire in Korea consists of (left to right) 
Lester Pearson, Canadian Minister of External Affairs; Nasroliah Entezam of 
lron, President of General Assembly; Sir Benegal Rau, of India’s delegation. 


Dante! Bishop in St Louis Rtar- Times 


state within 24 hours that they would 
be willing to cease fire if the enemy 
agreed. Provision is also made for an 
invitation to the newly formed Peace 
Observation Commission to investigate 
danger spots 


Atomic Energy 

Following a suggestion made by Pres- 
ident Truman through the United States 
delegation, the General Assembly voted 
in favor of a resolution to combine two 
U. N. disarmament commissions. The 
resolution set up a 12-nation committee 
to study methods for merging the work 
of the U, N. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion with the U. N, Commission on Con- 
ventional (usual) Armaments. 


Budget 

It costs money to run the world peace 
organization. Accordingly, the Assem- 
bly approved a gross United Nations 
budget of $47,798,600 for 1951. This 
is an increase of $6,156,827 over 1950. 
Miscellaneous income (such as the sale 
of U. N. postage stamps to collectors) 
would be offset against this figure leav- 
ing a total budget of $41,277,600. This 
is the amount that the 60 member na 
tions would be assessed next year. Each 
member country pays annual “dues” to 


the U.N. 


1951 Assembly 

With their fingers crossed and hoping 
that there will be no war next year, the 
Assembly voted that the sixth regular 
session in 1951 be held in Europe. They 
instructed the President of the Assem 
bly and the Secretary-General of the 
U. N. to select the most suitable city. 
Gay Paree seemed to be the most likely 
choice. 
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FE READ in the Nov. 29 issue of 
Senior Scholastic, in the article on 
Stark Young's book, So Red the Rose, 
vow the Civil War affected the South, 
ww the whole South was involved in 
t and suffered from it. The war af- 
fected the North, too, but not to the 
same degree. To an surprising 
to anyone in the 20th century, used to 
“total” war, life went on in the North 
pretty much as it had in time of peace. 
Industry boomed, cities grew apace, 
immigrants poured in at almost the 
pre-war rate, there was politics as us- 
ual, and everyone seemed prosperous. 
Oil was discovered in western Penn- 
sylvania and a new industry, des- 
tined to be one of the greatest; sprang 
up. The various railroad laws passed 
by Congress gave an immense stimulus 
to the building of the trans-continental 
railroads. And in the Far West the Min- 
ing Kingdom rose, flourished, and de- 
clined 

The year 1849 had seen the dis- 
covery of gold in California and the 
migration of thousands of fortune- 
seekers to the Pacific Ten years 
later gold was discovered in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, near Pike's Peak, 
and prospectors were 
drawn to that That same year 
came the announcement oft are h strike 
of silver on the slopes of the Sierra 
Nevadas, near Lake Tahoe. Here the 
Comstock Lode was discovered and 
opened up—the richest mine in Amer 
ican history 


extent 


coast 


thousands of 
region 


Life on the Mining Frontier 


All during the Civil War, adventur- 


ers, fortune-hunters, deserters from the 
Union and Confederate armies, foreign 


speculators and others poured into the 


mountain country—into what is now 
Nevada, Montana, Wyoming, western 
Washington, and Colorado — hunting 
feverishly for precious metals. The 


miners opened up this part of the coun- 


try, hastened the coming of the rail- 
roads, produced gold and silver that 
helped hnance the Civil Was and 
ure itl spec ded up the politic al organi 
ition of the entire West. What is 
equall nportant—they added immeas 
urab t u American folklore, en 
iched the American idiom, and in 
| red lasting cont utions to American 
literature 

We are fortunate in having an ac 
count te the mining frontier 
from the “ our greatest 
novelists, Mark Twa Young Sam 
Clemens—t vive | » his real name 
hack s« ed a ip) enticeship isa Mis 
sissipp Rivet pil t i the vears before 
the Civil War. When the War broke 
out that job was over. Sam Clemens 
didn't know quite what to do about the 


Missouri 
Southern nor 


native state of was 


wal His 
a border 


state, neither 


The 


GOLDEN WEST 


By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


Northern. The larger issues of the war 
meant nothing to Sam. He thought it 
would be fun to be a soldier, and en- 
listed in a little local guerrilla company 
which did nothing but scramble around 
the country, get itself thoroughly wet 
and hungry and uncomfortable, and 
then disband. He has told us this enter- 
taining story in the History of the 
Campaign That Failed, and it is worth 
reading. Then, somewhat at loose ends, 
Sam headed west. His brother got an 
appointment—quite meaningless as it 
turned out—as Secretary to Nevada 
Territory, and Sam went along as priv- 
ate secretary to his brother. There was 
nothing for either the Secretary or the 
Secretary's secretary to do, but the job 
had no salary! 

In Roughing It Mark Twain has told 
us of life in the mining camps of Ne 
vada, and a gaudy story it is. No other 
book in our literature gives us quite 
so much of the flavor of life in that 
wild and boisterous West. There is ex- 
aggeration, of course—exaggeration is 
the essence of Mark Twain's humor, 
and it is a thoroughly Western humor 
But for the most part it is all authentic 
enough: the picture of the mining 
towns, of the territorial legislature, of 
the bad men and the vigilantes, of the 
pony express riders and the stagecoach 
drivers, of the prospectors and the for 
tune-hunters, the hungry politicians 
and the speculators, and even 
sionally, the ministers and teachers who 


ocea 


had somehow wandered out to this 
country 
Pony Express Days 
What a rich fare Mark Twain 


spreads before us, and with what zest 
Everything is told 
humor. 


does he serve it! 
with characteristic and 
It is not that everything is funny 

Mark Twain can be serious enough 
when he wants to—it is rather that he 
cannot resist the humor in 
tion, and cannot resist getting off the 
track of his story to tell an anecdote 
He begins with the trip west in a stage 


gusto 


any situa 


coach, racing over the prairies a hun- 
dred or a hundred and fifty miles in a 
day—which meant night, too, of course 
—the coach piled high with mail, the 
passengers lying higgledy-piggledy, the 
driver and the conductor lords of the 
road, the highwaymen and the Indians 
a constance menace. 

Every so often the pony express 
would whiz by, the pony express riders 
making as much as two hundred miles 
in a day, changing horses eight or ten 
times in a twenty-four hour stint, get- 
ting the mail through: 


Across the. endless dead level of 
the prairie a black speck appears 
against the sky, and it is plain that 
Well, I should think so! In 
a second or two it becomes a horse 
and rider, rising and falling, rising 
and falling - sweeping toward us 
nearer and nearer—growing more and 
more distinct, more and more sharp- 
ly defined—nearer and still 
and the flutter of the hoofs comes 
faintly to the ear instant a 
whoop and a hurrah from our upper 
deck, a wave of the rider's hand, but 
no reply, and man and horse burst 


it moves 


nearer, 


another 


past Our excited faces, and go swing 
ingg away like a belated fragment of a 
storm! So sudden is it all, and so like 
a flash of unreal fancy, that but for 
the flake of white foam left quiver- 
ing and perishing on a mailsack «after 
the vision had flashed by and disap- 
doubted 

actual 


peared, we might have 
whether we had 


horse and man at all 


seen any 


After.a long and arduous trip Mark 
and his brother reached Carson City, 
It was 
*verTY 


capital of the mining kingdom 
a fabulous 
penniless, almost everyone on the verge 
of being a millionaire. Every day some 
new “strike 
the miners would rush to stake 


society; almost one 


announce | ind 
their 
claim on it and then sit back and im- 
agine that‘ they for- 


tune. Very few did come into a for- 


would be 


had come into a 
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tune, for there was an immense differ- 
ence between staking out a claim and 
getting gold or silver. Mostly the pre- 
cious metal was buried deep in the 
mountains, and it required months of 
work to dig out the ore that presum- 
ably contained metal, and process it. 


Fortunes Made Overnight 


Fortunes were made, though, on 
speculation. As the rumor of a rich 
strike got abroad, a mining company 
would be incorporated, and there 
would be a brisk buying and selling 
of stock. Sometimes the stock rose to 
fabulous prices, then became worth- 
less overnight. Mark Twain himself— 
so he tells us at least—was on the verge 
Of a fortune two or three times. Once 
he staked out a rich claim, and then 
failed to work it within the ten day 
period required by law. Another time 
he passed up stock in a claim that 
proved immensely valuable. 

Meanwhile, to keep himself alive, he 
got a job on a Carson City newspaper. 
What he wrote did not need to have 
any connection with reality, the miners 


liked their news gaudy. Mostly he re- 


No. 5—American History in Literature Series: 
Roughing It, by Mark Twain, tells the story of life 
on the wild and boisterous mining frontier of the West 


ported killings, highway robberies, In- 
dian outrages, or rich strikes. The kill- 
ings were perhaps most frequent; no 
man was important—if we are to believe 
Mark Twain—who had not killed at 
least one man. Mark Twain gives us 
here a memorable picture of the law- 
less life of the mining communities. But 
if there was lawlessness, there was law, 
too—a rough lynch law that was effec- 
tive despite its apparent illegality. 


The Braves of Carson City 


The stereotype of the miner with the 
rough exterior and the heart of gold, 
popularized by Bret Harte, is found 
here, too. The average miner had a 
streak of chivalry; he was always hon- 
orable towards women; he would pay 
a hundred dollars in gold dust to kiss 
a child; he would hand over a week's 
earnings to any charitable cause; he 


The American Past, by Roger Butterfield, published by Simon and Schuster 
The Comstock Lode, a silver mine, was discovered in 1859. it earned $320 
million before 1882. Miners who took out the ore got from $3 to $4 a day. 


stuck by a pal through thick and thin. 
Even the bad men were courteous and 
soft-spoken. One of the memorable 
chapters of the book tells of the sale 
of a sack of flour for the benefit of the 
Sanitary Fair—a Civil War institution 
that was a kind of combination Red 
Cross, YMCA, and USO. Probably no- 
where else in the country was there as 
much loose morals and loose generosity 
as in Carson City in the sixties. 

Here is Mark Twain’s description of 
that population: 


It was a driving, vigorous, restless 
population. ... It was a curious pop- 
ulation. It was the dnly population of 
the kind that the world has ever 
seen gathered together, and it is not 
likely that the world will ever see 
its like again. For, observe, it was an 
assemblage of two hundred thousand 
young men [his number is exagge- 
rated]—not simpering, dainty, kid- 
gloved weaklings, but stalwart, mus- 
cular, dauntless young braves, brim- 
ful of push and energy, and royally 
endowed with every attribute that 
goes to make up a peerless and mag- 
nificent manhood—the very pick and 
choice of the world’s glorious ones. 
No women, no children, no gray and 
stooping veterans — none but erect, 
bright-eyed, quick-moving, strong- 
handed young giants—the strangest 
population, the finest population, the 
most gallant host that ever treoped 
down the startled solitudes of an 
unpeopled land. ... 

But they were rough in those 
times! They fairly reveled in gold, 
whisky, fights and fandangoes, and 
were unspeakably happy. The honest 
miner raked from a hundred to a 
thousand dollars out of his claim a 
day, and what with gambling dens 
and other entertainments, he hadn't a 
cent the next morning, if he had any 
sort of luck. They cooked their own 
bacon and beans, sewed on their 
own buttons, washed their own shirts 
—blue woolen ones; and if a man 
wanted a fight on his hands without 
any annoying delay, all he had to do 
was to appear in public in a white 
shirt... and he would be accommo- 


dated. 


Mark Twain romanticized the min- 
ing frontier in Roughing It, as Stark 
Young, in a different way, romanticized 
the old South in So Red the Rose. Yet 
in its own way each portrait is-authen- 
tic. Each conjures up for us a@chapter 
of our history that is now gone forever. 
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The 82nd-Congress 
Gets Down to Work 


A new Congress rolls up its 
sleeves for work this week, ready to 
tackle the problems of our national 
emergency (see pages 4-7). 

This new 82nd Congress is con- 
trolled by the Democrats, as was the 
just-completed Slst Congress. But in 
last November's elections Repub- 
licans made wide gains in both 
House and Senate, cutting into the 
Democratic margin of control 

The line-up in the new Senate is: 
49 Democrats, 47 Republicans 

In the House of Representatives 
the division is; 235 Democrats, 199 
Republicans, and one Independent 
(from Ohio) 


House and Senate Changes 


As always in a time of crisis, party 
politics will move to the background. 
However, little legislative progress 
is expected until after Congress 
hears President Truman's three an- 
nual messages within the next few 
days: (1) the State of the Union ad- 
dress, in which the President sets 
forth his proposals for new laws; (2) 
the Economic Report, prepared by 


Understanding 


NEWS 


the President's Council of Economic 
Advisers, on the state of the nation’s 
economic health; and (3) the Budg- 
et message, in which Mr. Truman 
recommends how much Uncle Sam 
should spend and how much he 
should collect in taxes for the year 
beginning July 1. 

Before considering Mr. Truman's 
proposals Congress will “set up 
shop” for the two years just ahead. 
As the majority party, the Democrats 
will name the leaders in both houses 
and will hold a majority of the seats 
on all committees. Rep. Sam Ray- 
burn of Texas will be re-elected 
Speaker of the House. He has served 
as Speaker for more than eight years, 
longer than any other man in this 
office. (Vice-President Alben W. 


Barkley is automatically the presid- 
ing officer of the Senate. ) 


ng News 


Because of defeats in the Novem- 
ber elections, Senate Democrats will 
name a new Majority Leader, who 
directs party strategy; a new Major- 
ity Whip, who serves as the Majority 
Leader's assistant, and several new 
committee chairmen. 

The Republican minority leader- 
ship in the Senate came through the 
election undisturbed. Sen. Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio is certain to have even 
greater prestige and leadership be- 
cause of his decisive victory at the 
polls over the combined forces of 
Ohio Democrats and national labor 
unions. 

Democratic and Republican lead- 
ership in the House of Representa- 
tives will be largely unchanged from 
the 8lst Congress. 


Problems Congress Faces 
The 82nd Congress will be faced 


with many of the same problems 
which occupied the 81st Congress in 
its closing: days. These include 
changes in the selective service sys- 
tem, universal military training, high- 
er taxes, and additional emergency 
powers for Mr Truman (see pages 
6-7). President Truman’s “Fair 
Deal” proposals will in all probabil- 
ity be shelved during the opening 
sessions. 

Many Republicans in both House 
and Senate have been severely criti- 
cal of Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son, and have called upon Mr. Tru- 
man to fire him. They have placed 
upon Secretary Acheson the blame 
for the situation in Asia. The Presi- 
dent and a number of Democratic 
Congressmen have strongly defend- 
ed the Secretary of State. This dis- 
pute may be an “unfinished story.” 
But it seems clear that Congress 
is generally unified behind the firm 
steps toward mobilization and eco- 
nomic controls which the President 
has called for 

Once again the world is learning 
that, regardless of our political dis- 
putes, all Americans stand together 
in time of crisis and in the face of 
totalitarian aggression 


2 

~ 

; The S2nd Congress gets down to work on some tough jobs. ( bs 


U. S. Foreign Policy 


“What should be America’s for- 
eign policy?” has become a major 
topic of discussion throughout the 
nation this new year. 

Several Republican leaders have 
for many months criticized the Ad- 
ministration’s policies in Asia and in 
Europe. Singled out for special at- 
tack was Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, whom his political op- 
ponents accuse of being “soft” on 
Communists. Republican members 
of both houses of Congress recently 
went on record as demanding his 
dismissal from office. 

Last month former President Her- 
bert Hoover delivered an address 
proposing basic changes in Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 

The main theme of Mr. Hoover's 
address on December 20 was that we 
should not “land another man or an- 
other dollar” on Europe’s shores— 
until Europe has “organized and 
equipped combat divisions of such 
large numbers as would erect a sure 
dam against the Red flood.” 

As for Asia, he said, “to commit 
the sparse ground forces of the non- 
Communist nations into a land war 
against this Communist land mass 
[China] would be a war without vic- 
tory . . . sheer folly.” 

Mr. Hoover said America should 
“arm to the teeth” to prevent Com- 
munist invasion of 
the Western Hem- 
isphere. 

On the same eve- 
ning, former Secre- 
tary of War Robert 
P. Patterson (who, 
like Mr. Hoover, is 
a Republican) 
spoke in the op- 
posite vein. He 
said: “This is no 
time to withdraw our forces to our 
own shores. Such a withdrawal 
would mean the loss to the cause of 
freedom of 250,000,000 people in 
Western Europe, people who share 
our ideals of freedom, people who 
have attained a high standard of 
productive skill and industrial ca- 
pacity.” 

In reply to Mr. Hoover's speech, 
President Truman declared that “the 
unity of the nations of Western 


Wide World photo 


Gen. Eisenhower 


Europe and of the North Atlantic 
area is vital to their security and to 
ours.” 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson 


The 


took issue with Mr. Hoover. 


rnational News photo 


HALT ON TREK TO SAFETY: Men of Ist Marine Division on way to Hungnam 
beachhead pause in the sub-zero cold while units ahead blast a roadblock. 


Hoover policy, he said, would enable 
Russia to make a “quick conquest of 
the Eurasian land mass” and put 
Russia in possession of economic re- 
sources greater than those of the 
West. Under such circumstances the 
United States would be in the "cata- 
strophic” position of having to accept 
Moscow's terms or fight without 
allies. 

The debate will probably echo 
through the halls of Congress, in the 
Congressional session opening Janu- 
ary 3. 

It is not known how many Con- 
gressmen support Mr. Hoover's 
ideas. Although he is a Republican, 
he is not considered the Republican 
party's spokesman today. 


Case of the Missing Stone 


This mystery story has a perfect 
setting: a shadowy corner of 900- 
year-old Westminster Abbey, before 
dawn on Christmas Day in foggy 
London. 

Dark figures creep toward the 
Coronation Chair where, amid the 
pomp of ancient tradition, 27 British 
kings have been crowned. Genera- 
tions of schoolboys of Westminster 
school have hacked their initials in 
the wooden chair. 

Beneath the seat of the great chair 
the thieves find their quarry. It is a 
336-pound stone, called the Stone of 
Scone. The prowlers carelessly rip a 


board from the base of the famed 


chair, lift out the Stone, and lug 
away their burden. 

Soon, through radio and word of 
mouth (newspapers are shut tight on 
Christmas ) all of England and Scot- 
land knows of the daring act. Scot- 
land Yard assigns its crack inspectors 
to the job. Roadblocks are thrown 
up on roads leading from London to 
Scotland. 


What's Behind It: As we wrote 
this account of the Christmas Day 
skulduggery in Westminster Abbey, 
the plot was still thickening. It was 
not known who stole the Stone—or 
why. But here’s the reason why the 
British were in a dither over a piece 
of rock that would certainly be a 
hard thing to sell. 

The English and the Scots are 
loyal to the British King. But there 
is great rivalry between the two- 
much of it in jest, part of it deadly 
serious. 

Edward I was the first English 
king to rule Scotland. This was in 
the thirteenth century. On one of his 
raids into Scotland, Edward brought 
back the Stone of Scone, on which 
earlier Scots kings had been 
crowned. 

Edward built the Coronation 
Chair (the same one now in West- 
minster) and placed the Stone of 
Scone at its base. It was a symbol 
that henceforth kings of England 
would also rule over Scotland. 

Many Scots, even today, resent 
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this union with England. They would 
like to have their own parliament 
and make their own laws. A few 
want full independence from Eng- 
The Stone of Scone, claim 
these Scots, is properly Scotland's, 
and should not rest beneath the Eng- 
lish Coronation Chair 

And if it turns out that kilted lad- 
dies from Scotland DIDN'T steal the 
Stone, we'll feel that some of the 
romance has gone forever from mer- 
rie olde Englande 


Self-Rule for Viet Nam 


Viet Nam received a Christmas 
present of full self-rule within the 
French Union. 

Viet Nam, in southeast Asia, was 
formerly a French possession. Just 
before Christmas, France and Viet 
Nam signed a treaty which states 
that Viet Nam will be an independ- 
ent nation within the French Union. 
The French Union is the name by 
which the French refer to their over- 
seas territories. France has a good 
deal of control over foreign affairs 
and the defense of areas within the 
French Union 

However, the new treaty gives 
Viet Nam the right to run its own 
communications, 


land 


trade 
and other government de- 

Recently Viet Nam re- 
establish its 


foreign 
treasury 
partments 
ceived permission to 
own armed forces 

Viet Nam is fighting for its life 
against Communist-led rebels. These 
rebels control about half the coun- 
trv and threaten to overrun all of the 
Red River valley, in northern Viet 
Nam. This is the richest part of the 


country 
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82nd Congress the 


committees in 
houses of Congress 


in which the Presi- 


2 The message 
dent sets forth his proposals for new 
laws is called the a, ad- 
clress 


3. The nation has one living ex-Presi- 
dent. His name is 

4. During World War LU, Robert P. 
Patterson was 

5. The Stone of Scone was brought 
to England trom. 

6. United Nations forces in Southern 
Korea were reinforced by Gls evacuated 
by sea from the port of 


United Nations News 


Heroic Rescue by Sea 


Over 100,000 U. N. troops, cut off 
by the Chinese Communists from 
other U.N. forces in Korea, have 
escaped to fight again. 

On Christmas Eve the last of the 
isolated U. N. forces (mostly Ameri- 
cans) were removed by sea from the 
port of Hungnam in northeast Korea. 
U. S. Navy vessels laid down a steady 
bombardment that helped to hold off 
about 200,000 attacking Chinese and 
North Koreans. This “amphibious 
landing in reverse” took nearly two 
weeks. A total of 105,000 U. N. 
troops, with all their usable equip- 
ment, and 91,000 Korean civilians 
were evacuated. 

On December 26 it was announced 
that these troops had already joined 
forces with the U.S. Eighth Army in 
Southern Korea. 

There, south of the 38th Parallel 
which formed the border between 
the Republic of Korea and North 
Korea, the U. N. troops braced them- 
selves for an expected new offensive. 
The Chinese Communists and their 
North Korean allies were just across 


the Parallel, evidently getting set to , 


attack. 

The United Nations forces suf- 
fered a great loss in the death of 
Lieut. Gen. Walton H. Walker, com- 
mander of the U.S. Eighth Army. He 
was killed in a jeep accident north of 
Seoul on Dec. 23. His jeep swerved 


to avoid a truck and hit a pole. 
Lieut. General Matthew B. Ridg- 


Lights in windows of new U. N. headquarters building spell out “U. N.” 


way, who commanded the 82nd Air- 
borne Division in Europe during 
World War II, was appointed to suc- 
ceed Walker. 

Meanwhile, the U. N. General As- 
sembly’s efforts to stop the fighting 
in Korea have so far proved unsuc- 
cessful. On Christmas Eve, Red 
China cabled the Assembly that its 
resolution for a cease-fire in Korea 
was “illegal” because the Chinese 
Communists are not members of the 
Assembly. Red China refused to 
have any dealings wiht the three- 
man truce committee (See pages 8- 
9) appointed to try to halt the Ko- 
rean war. The committee will report 
to the Assembly's Political Com- 
mittee. The Assembly will not of- 
ficially adjourn until the committee 
makes its final report. 


Lake Success Moving Day 


Christmas weekend was Moving 
Day for most of the United Nations 
offices at Lake Success, N. Y. 

Since August, 1946, U. N. head- 
quarters has been in part of a large 
factory building at Lake Success, on 
the edge of New York City. The 
U. N.’s permanent headquarters 
building (see photo below ) is nearly 
completed. The first group of Secre- 
tariat workers moved in last August. 
Most of the rest followed over the 
weekend of December 24, although 
the “evacuation of Lake Success” will 
not be complete for another six 
months. 
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Semester Review Quiz 


Answer all questions on this Picture Page and the questions in 7 oe the following 


9 sections unless your teacher gives you different instructi sti ore 


My name ——— based on material in Senior Scholastic, Sept. 20, 1950 through pom 3, 1951. 
My class 


MY TOTAL SCORE_ 


Reply to each question b riting the in the 


3. Whe is this promi- 4. In whose delege- 

nent figure in the in- tion to the U. N. Gen- 

. Whe is he? t ional organi eral Assembly is she 
tien? @ member? 


EUROPE AND ASIA 


9. At present he is not 10. The Dalai Lame 
izes the Crusade for delegate to the U. N. leader? 


6. This bell symbol- 7. Whe is this Russian 8. Who is this Indian 


smoking a pipe of rules here. What's the 
Freedom. In what city General Assembly? peace. Who is he? country’s name? 
was it set up? 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


11. Who is this Amer- 12. He is the father 3 i i > 15. A former dicta- 

ican statesman? of the European Re- 5 is i ’ tor, he was recently 
covery Program. Whe . elected President of 
is he? Brazil. Who is he? 


Turn page 
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ii. DANGER AREAS 


On the line to the left of the coun- 
tries listed in Group A, write the num- 
ber preceding the entation in Group 
B which best matches it. Each counts 1. 
Total 10. 


Group A 


Japan 
Formosa 
Russia 
Philippines 
India 


Korea 

. Manchuria 
Austria 

. Israel 
Germany 


Group B 


1. Large armed forces surged back 
and forth across the 38th parallel which 
divided this country. 

2. This country is building a huge 
radar defense against planes which 
might carry atom bombs. 

3. This country sent delegates to 
Peiping in a fruitless effort to prevent 
the invasion of Tibet. 

4. Russian-built jet planes which fly 
across the Yalu River are based in this 
area. 

5. A treaty of peace was concluded 
between the Big Five and this country. 

6. This country is opposed to rearma- 
ment unless units of her army are at 
least the size of a division 

7. The General Assembly of the 
U. N. failed to reach a decision on the 
future of an important city controlled 
by Jordan and this country. 

8. Communist-led guerrillas are a 
threat to this former U. S. possession. 

9. This is the last stronghold of Chi- 
ang Kai-shek. 

10. Four powers continue to occupy 
this “liberated” country. 

11. Our Far East forces have their 
headquarters in this occupied country. 

My score___ 


IV. CONGRESS AT WORK 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following, place an “L” if it is a 
law passed by Congress, a “C” if it is 
a measure which has been considered 
by Congress in the past six months, an 
“N” if it is a proposal which has not 
been discussed on_the floor of either 
House of Congress. Each counts 1. 
Total 10. 


. Entrance into the Union of Alaska 
and Hawaii as states 
Induction of men into the armed 
forces as part of Selective Service 

. Raising the tariff against Cuban 
sugar 

. Provision for an excess profits tax 

. Requirement that 
register with an agency of the 
Federal government 


Communists 


. An increase in the personal in- 
come tax 
. Authorization of the President to 
set wage ceilings 
An increase in corporation income 
taxes 
. Exclusion of Orientals from the 
United States 
__10. Increased benefits to the aged 
under the Social Security Act 
My score____ 


V. READING A GRAPH 


The following statements are based 
on the graph shown below. On the line 
to the left of each sentence, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if evidence in the graph is not 
sufficient to give you the answer. Each 
counts 1. Total 10. 


The information contained in the 
graph was collected by the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. 
The number of authorized radio 
stations in¢reased sharply be- 
tween 1945 and 1948. 

Reasons for the sharp increase in 

radio stations include the end of 

the war emergency and increased 
spending power of the public. 

The number of daily newspapers 

was 2000 in 1937. 

. The number of daily newspapers 
and authorized radio stations was 
the same between 1946 and 1947, 

. FM stations are cheaper to op- 
erate than AM stations. 

. The number of daily newspapers 
decreased from about 1800 in 
1941 to 1000 in 1948. 

. The number of authorized radio 

stations in 1940 was greater than 

in 1941. 


: 


__9. The formation of chain newspap- 
ers helps to explain the decrease 
in the number of daily news- 
papers. 

__.10. The number of authorized radio 
stations in 1935 was approxi- 
mately 600. 

Mv score 


Vi. UNITED NATIONS NEWS 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place an “S” if it 
was an action of the Security Council, 
a “G” if it was an action of the General 
Assembly, a “B” if it was an action of 
both bodies, and an “N” if no action 
was taken by either body in the past 
vear. Each counts 1. Total 10. 


Eritrea will be united with Ethi- 
opia. 

. The U.S.S.R. was asked to with- 
draw from the Little Assembly. 

3. Japan was given a seat in the 
General Assembly. 

. The diplomatic boycott on Spain 
was ended. 

. The term of Trygve Lie was ex- 
tended. 

. The General Assembly was given 
power to act in cases of aggres- 
sion where the Security Council 
is blocked by a Big Power veto. 

. A compromise plan for the control 
of atomic energy was agreed 
upon. 

. North Korea was declared to be 
an aggressor. 

. General MacArthur was made 
commander of U. N. forces in 

Korea. 
__.10. Turkey was elected to the Se- 
curity Council. 


My score 
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Vil. PROS AND CONS 


In each of the following groups a 
controversial question is raised. On the 
line to the left of each of the statements 
place a Y if it supports a yes answer to 
the question and an N if it supports a 
no answer. Each counts 1. Total 10 

A. Should radio networks editorial- 
ize? 

1. It is a shame to deprive the pub 

lic of expert opinion 

2. Public confidence in a powerful 

educational force would be de- 
stroved 

B_ Is TV the enemy of education? 

3. There has been dav by day cov 
erage of U. N. meetings 

4. Hours of healthy athletic recrea- 

are being lost 

C. Should Uncle Sam draft women? 

5. Their ability was demonstrated in 

World War I 

6. Family life will be disrupted 

D. Should reject the welfare 
state? 


we 


7. The welfare state is leading us to 
socialism 
8. The welfare state has been with 
us since our nation began 
FE. Can we win the battle with words 
and make our propaganda sell democ 
rad 
9. Unless we are understood we can 
never expect cooperation 
10. We A fight to the 
death 


may avoid 


My score 


Vill. SOCIAL SCIENCE DICTIONARY 
line to the lett of each of the 


the number pre 


On the 
following terms, write 
veding the phrase which best explains 


it Each counts 1. Total 10 


a. balance of power 
lL. inter 


tional politic 


play of forces in interna 


weights and measures standard 
3. the British domestic system 
4. a secret weapon 
autonomy 
1. self-g 
2 « popular cereal in the South 
le 


wernment 


the wealthy 
tatorship of the proletariat 
det aluation 
1. the monetary unit in Eire 
2 toren 


reduction of 


¢ down of stock prices 
the value of 
money by a government 


4 part of the U. N. monetary 
program 
d perjury 
l trial by pury 


2. treason 
3. indictment by a grand jury 
4. deliberate false statement made 


oath 


under 


rider 

1. a hitch-hiker 

2. term of derision used in Con- 

gress 

a separate and unrelated meas- 

ure attached to a Congres- 

sional bill 
4. a filibuster 

f. satellite 

1. small body which 
around the moon 

2. a military unit smaller than a 
division 

3. an independent government 

4. a small nation wholly domi- 
nated by a larger power 


~ 


revolves 


monopoly 
1. rule by a few 
2. exclusive control of supply or 
price of a commodity by one 
company or a small group of 
companies 
3. cooperative ownership of a 
business or industrial plant 
4. capitalism 
h. genocide 
1. mass murder of a people for 
reasons of race or religion 
2. homicide 
3. Hitler’s theory of a master race 
4. the will of the people 
i. jurisdictional dispute 
1. prelude to a war between na 
tions 
2. a dispute among two or more 
labor unions for the right to 
organize workers in a given 
enterprise or industry 
3. a union practice of requiring 
un employer to hire more men 
than are needed on a job 
4. an employer's answer to the 
closed shop 
j. nationalization 
1. a feeling of patriotism which 
unites the people of a country 
2. the transfer of productive en 
terprises from private owner 
ship to government ownership 
3. universal military training 
4. a policy of government owner- 
ship of private industries 
My score___ 


IX. OUR HISTORY IN LITERATURE 


The following questions are based on 
Dr. Cormmager's 
Which are statements of fact? Which 
simply represent the author's opinion? 
Write F opposite a factual statement, 
O opposite an opinion Each counts 1 


Total 10 


series of articles 


__1. Benjamin Franklin's earliest pub 
lic enterprise was the Philadelphia 
Junto 

2. He was the most contemporary 


of all 18th century figures. 


3. For 30 or 40 years, Salem was 
the greatest port in America 


4. Salem was « political capital of 


the United States. 

__5. Supreme Court Justice Joseph 
Story was the most influential of 
all commentators on American law. 

6. The best thing about Joseph 
Hergesheimer's novel, Java Head, 
is the description, the atmosphere, 
the handling of character. 

__7. It took as long to settle the At- 
lantic coastal area 2s it took to 
settle the rest of the U. S. to the 
Pacific. 

__8. Of all American Wars, the Civil 
War has left the strongest impres- 
sion on our imaginations. 

__9. Stark Young's So Red the Rose is 
a story of the Old South. 

10. LeGrand Cannon's Look to the 
Mountain tells of the settlement 
of a New Hampshire town in the 

770s. 
My score___ 


X. THE SHORT STORIES 


These choice questions are based on 
five stories that have appeared in Senior 
Scholastic during the past semester. Do 
you remember the key events, people, 
and places involved? In the space op- 
posite each letter, write the number 
of the correct answer. Each counts 2. 
Total 10 


a. “Open Season” tells of 


friends’ pursuit of the 


1. two 
same girl 


2. a fox hunt 

3. a promising baseball player 
who's tempted to throw a 
game 


b. The principal character of “The 
Magic Carpet” dreams of 
l. escaping from Communist- 
dominated Czechoslovakia 
2. making a fortune overnight 
3. dating the most popular girl 
in the sophomore class 
c. In “Son of the Coach,” the hero 
is a 
conceited football player 
nervous basketball forward 
3. rookie pitcher 
d. The setting of “Jishin” is 
1. Centerville, O 
2. Muscat, Arabia 
3. Occupied Japan 
e. In “Conquest,” a man with deep- 
rooted feelings of inferiority mas- 


ters 

1. his fear of high places 

2. a tough construction job 
3. a mountain 


Sty score__ 


Answers in Teacher Edition 
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HIS CHURCH TO SETTLE IN THE LITTLE 
TOWN OF CONCORD, NOT FAR FROM BOSTON. 
EVERY DAY HE WALKED IN THE FIELDS AND 
wooos. 


NATURE, NOT BOOKS, TEACHES US THE 
TRUEST LESSONS. WHEN MAN IS CLOSE TO NATURE 
WE IS CLOSE TO GOD. 


1836 HE SET DOWN HIS IDEAS IN A LITTLE BOOK 
D “NATURE” BECAUSE OF HIS REPUTATION AS 
A SCHOLAR AND AUTHOR, HE WAS INVITED THE NEXT 
YEAR TO SPEAK AT HARVARD. 


THE LEARNING OF OTHER 
LANOS DRAWS TO A CLOSE. WE 
WILL WALK ON OUR OWN FEET. WE 
WILL SPEAK OUR OWN MINDS. 


LEARNING BASED ON AMERICAN THEMES, THE FIRST 
GREAT PERIOD OF AMERICAN LITERATURE DAWNED. 


oon THOSE DAYS NEARLY EVERY TOWN HAD ITS “LYCEUM COURSE” OF 
CTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE. EMERSON CRISS 
CONTINENT AS A LECTURER. 


NEVER MIND THE 
OEFEAT. UP AGAIN OLD HEART/ 


THERE /S VICTORY YET FOR JUSTICE. WHO 


T WAS JUST THE MESSAGE THAT THE YOUNG, STRONG, CONFIDENT 
NATION WANTED TO HEAR. AMERICANS WELCOMED EMERSON'S 
CALL FOR SELF-RELIANCE, FOR DEPENDING ON YOUR OWN SKILL AND 
DARING TO ACHIEVE YOUR GOALS IN LIFE. IN OUR NEXT “ADVENTURE” 
WE'LL SEE HOW ONE SELF-RELIANT AMERICAN CHANGED THE HISTORY 
OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 


; An Adventure 
WEBSTER HELPED “AMERICANIZE OUR 
ANGUAGE. ANOTHER NEW ENGLANDER 
HELPED LAY THE FOUNDATIONS FOR AN 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. RALPH WALDO 
: EMERSON, A YOUNG BOSTON MINISTER, LEFT 1 
ANSWER TO EMERSON’S CALL FOR A NEW 
f WRITINGS ON AMERICAN THEMES POURED FROM SUCHE 
r MEN AND WOMEN AS WALT WHITMAN -- 
OUR LONG / WAS VA 
THOREAL), MELVILLE, HAWTHORNE, EMILY DICKINSON, MARK TWAIN, 
J 
: j GO 
SHOULD LEAD THE LEADERS. BUT THE roune 
: AMERICAN? TRUST THYSELF -- ( 
AS 
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UMOR, born as a breath fn the maze 
a of alleyways surrounding the holy 
mosque of Kadimain, gathered mischief 
as the wind dust. It 
choked blinded tolerance, and 
whippe d up furs in the mob that roamed 
through the shabby streets of the city 
ot Baghd ad 

The 


underted 


desert gathers 


reason 


was composed ot ragged, 
Individually they were 
thev were terrible 
They immed with knives, sticks 
and fragments of stone; but the worst 
weapons of all were their brown, clawed 
loaked by the darkness of night, 
ind like all mobs, this one 


was going, oF 


mob 
men 
pitiful collectively 


wete 


hands. 
the men ran 
did not know 
why 

Om the 
district 


where it 


the Bab-al-Sheik 
The 


ify polic were smudged 


vuitskirts of 


were the white 


of the 


police 
tunics 
chalk lines drawn across the main roads, 
the side lurked khaki 


# the suburban patrols, 


am! in streets 
clad 


mounted on well-trained horses. Behind, 
were motorized police, heavily armed 


troopers 
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Death Voice 


By Charles B. Child 


with rifles and machine guns, prepared 
to drive forward into the heart of the 
mob if the clubs and gun butts of the 
forward lines failed to force it back. 

A dapper little man drove up in an 
open touring car, inspected the prepara- 
tions, and nodded approval. He was 
dressed in a lightweight civilian suit, 
and wore on his sleek head a black 
sidarah, the native hat, of the modern 
Iraqi. He had a sharp chin and rather 
full lips; his eyes were large, olive in 
color, ind strangely flat. As he looked 
at the mob, he said in Arabic to his 
compamon, a gaunt man in the uniform 
of a sergeant of police, “One smells 
their hate. Have 
dear Abdullah, that every human feeling 


you not noticed, my 


has a distinctive odor?” 
Abdullah replied, 


have sometimes smelled fear 


Sergeant 
“Fear and hatred are twins.” Inspec 
tor Chafik of the Criminal Investigation 
Department looked at the mob again 
“I pity these foolish 
heads wt are about to crack 

not our enemies.” 

The swarthy face of the sergeant 
darkened and he made a gesture of pro- 
test. “Permit that 


people whose 


They are 


me, sir, to observe 


these men break the law, and there 
fore—” 

“A doctor,” said Chafik smoothly 
“does not consider his patient an enemy 
He wages his war against the cause ot 
the complaint. And mob madness is a 
sickness.” He went on in a voice of iron, 
“There is direction behind this riot. It is 
a cancer, and I intend to cut it out.” 

The little man stood up in the open 
car as the space between the mob and 
the police barrier closed. The senseless 
howling had died away, and it seemed 
that tactful handling 
would disperse the crowd. 

Then, somewhere in the background, 
a voice raised the ancient battle cry of 
the Jehid, “Thibhahum besm er rassoul!” 

‘Kill in the Prophet's name!” 

The voice had the high pitch and 
wailing note of the fanatic, but it also 
carried authority. When it came again, 
‘Kill in the Prophet's name!” the mob 
echoed the words and launched a vol- 
ley 


for a moment 


of stones 

The police came into action, but 
above the thud of their sticks, the cries 
of pain, and the shouts of anger, the 
voice could still be heard. Sometimes it 
came from the front of the crowd, then 


; 
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Whose was the Voice of Hate 


that drove the mob to violence? 


again from the flanks; the darkness and 
confusion made it impossible to trace 
the source. The mob attacked with such 
fury that the police barrier was pushed 
back, and now it was the turn of the 
troopers. They drove wedges through 
the packed ranks of fanatics, and struck 
hammer blows with their gun butts, 
while their skillful horses backed and 
sidled. 

But still there was the voice, “Thib- 
hahum besm er rassoul! Thibhahum— 
thibhahum!” 

Inspector Chafik said bitterly, “We 
have now heard our enemy.” He turned 
to a squad of motorized police. “Bring 
me that man who blasphemes the 
Prophet!” he ordered, and then beat his 
hands together in sharp despair as he 
heard the voice again, but this time 
from a distance. 

Whoever the man was, he realized 
the mob was fighting a losing battle. He 
fled now for safety, leaving behind the 
dead, the injured—and what was worse, 
the cancerous hate. 


Cum Inspector Ellsworth, ap- 
pointed head of the Baghdad C.I.D. by 
the Iraqi government, sat at his desk on 
the second floor of the headquarters 
building on Al-Rashid Street. Reports 
of the night’s events were spread be- 
fore him. He was a burly, red-faced 
Englishman, whose thick brows joined 
in a bar across his forehead and ac- 
centuated the sharpness of his eyes. 

He said brusquely, “Fifteen dead, 
eighty-three injured. A lot of looting. 
Only thirty arrests, and those unimpor- 
tant. This is a poor show, Chafik.” 

The little man, who was perched 
on the edge of a chair, moved uncom- 
fortably. He told himself he had no 
reason to fear the chief inspector, but 
his hands were clammy. He was aware 
he had spoken ingratiatingly upon en- 
tering the office, and self-anger surged 
to his normally cool head. He began 
adjusting his neat polka-dot tie to hide 
it. 

Ellsworth said irritably, “What d’you 
think was behind this riot, Chafik?” 

“Sir, I would say that its sole pur- 
pose was to foment hatred.” His English 
was precise. 

“For political reasons?” The chief in- 
spector’s eyebrows worked vigorously. 

Chafik answered, “Hatred breeds 
hatred. Arabs rise against Jews, and 
Jews against Arabs. In India, the Mos- 


lems and Hindus destroy one another. 
It is also this way in Europe and else- 
where. There is a plague of fear and 
suspicion in the world that makes each 
religious and political group see the 
other as a mad dog—” 

“I don’t want to hear a lecture,” Ells- 
worth interrupted. 

The little man gave a nervous smile. 
“Please excuse me.” Then he said with 
unexpected firmness, “I am a policeman 
and a servant of the public. I do not 
mix in politics. Therefore, I do not wish 
to consider the reason for the riot. But 
it is my duty to arrest the man who 
directly instigated it.” 

“You mean this man with the voice?” 
asked the chief inspectoz, looking at 
Chafik’s report. 

“Yes, sir. 1 am convinced he was paid 
to do what he did, in the same way an 
assassin is paid. The dead are his vic- 
tims as surely as if he had struck them 
down with a knife. Perhaps we cannot 
touch the people who paid him—they 
may be outside this country—but he 
should hang.” 

The iron was back in his voice, and 
the Englishman looked at him curi- 
ously, thinking: He’s a fanatic, too. He’d 
give his life for the cause of law and 
order, 

Ellsworth asked, “Is there any clue to 
this man’s identity?” 

Chafik spread his hands, and the 
light which had briefly given color to 
his eyes began to fade. “The prisoners 
have been questioned. Some describe 
the agitator as a tall man, others as a 
short man. He fs also definitely identi- 
fied as being both fat and lean—” 

“In other words, an average man. We 
might just as well try to pick one pea 
out of a bushel,” Ellsworth commented. 
“What about probables?” 

“Investigations proceed, but I have 
already eliminated the majority of pro- 
fessional agitators on our records.” 
Chafik paused and then added, “But a 
clever man would not be on our records, 
and this one may be a stranger.” 

“So you look for a man of average 
appearance who may or may not be 
Iraqi! What a hope!” 

“Sir, I am not without hope. I have 
closed the gates of Baghdad and I am 
confident the man now lurks like a rat 
in some dark hole. I shall drive him 
out.” Ellsworth looked skeptical, and 
Chafik added, “It is true I did not see 
his face, but I heard his voice 

The chief inspector put his hands on 


21 
the desk and looked at Chafik. He saw 


the little man as a terrier, quivering 
with the excitement of the hunt, and he 
wisely refrained from asking how Chafik 
expected to recognize a voice briefly 
heard in the confusion of a riot. 

“All right,” Ellsworth said gruffly. 
“Better not tell me your plans.” 

It was dismissal, and the Iraqi 
salaamed with the tips of eurved fingers 
hovering near his forehead. Then he 
walked to his own office in the building. 

The room was furnished with a desk 
and a few chairs; a row of filing cabinets 
stood against one wall, and on the other 
was a map of Baghdad. When Chafik 
touched the bell, Sergeant Abdullah 
appeared almost immediately and an- 
nounced, “I have the honor to give you 
the final list of agents who specialize in 
riots—” 

Chafik said, “That is not an honor.” 
He read the list carefully, then threw it 
down and wiped his hands as though ~ 
they had been contaminated. “This does 
not help us,” he told his assistant. “There ~ 
is only one way to find the man who 
cried, ‘Kill in the Prophet's name!’ Are 
the rioters who were arrested still in 
the building?” 

“We have just finished interrogating, 
sir. But I regret to report—” 

“A negative report is of no value.” 
The little man got up and paced the 
room, but presently he stopped and te 
marked conversationally, “Of course 
there is a certain risk .. .” He flushed 
with anger at the sound of his voice 
speaking the thought, and said sharply, 
“Each man is to be brought to me. He 
will shout, ‘Thibhahum besm er rassoul’ 
as it was shouted last night.” 

Sergeant Abdullah put the palms of 
his hands together in a gesture of pro 
test. “Sir, may I be permitted to ex 
press doubt that it will be possible to 
recognize— 

“You may not express anything.” 


Casce: stood at the window ove: 
looking the yellow-brown city. The in- 
creasing heat of the day poured rivulets 
of sweat down his thin face, but he was 
unaware of discomfort. 

He was absorbed by thought, but 
when the door opened and Sergeant 
Abdullah announced, “The first pris 
oner,” he turned briskly 

They thrust into the room a man 
dressed in a dirty gown. His bare feet 
were caked with dust, and his oily hair 
straggled from under a wisv of turban: 
The man said in a frightened voice, 
“Kill in the Prophet's name—” 

“You do not shout with enthusiasm,” 
Chafik said softly. “The voice that called 
for death to walk the streets of Baghdad 

(Continued on page 27) 
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ERE they are—your entertainment 
favorites! Our mailbox has been 
swamped with your nominations! In 
fact, next time, weve been saying to 
ne another 
Electronic Mechanical Brains to calcu- 
late the returns! (Next time, the janitor 
said, you're going to have to empty the 
wastepaper baskets yourselves!) But 
now that the desk top is clear enough 
to study the results of Jam Session’s 
survey, we've decided 


let's rent one of those new 


entertainment 
that 

Judging by the results of both boy 
snd girl votes lumped together, you'll 
go to almost any movie featuring Farley 
June Allyson, or Elizabeth 
Taylor. Dancing is your favorite enter 
talnment on a date, and if the dance 
band just happened to be Guy Lom- 
hardo with either Perry Como or Bing 
Crosby or Doris Day on the vocal side, 
you'd think other 
planet! For several hours a week you're 
engrossed by the Lux Radio Theater 
und the Boh Hope Program on the ra 
dio, and Toast of the Town and Milton 
Berle on television tempt you away from 
vour homework. After you've read this 
youre 


Granger 


yourself on some 


magazine trom cover to cover 
likely to read Seventeen or Sports or a 
hook by Louisa May Alcott, Zane Grey, 
or Mark Twain. Your fav ilhostrator 
is Norman Rockwell 
4] Capp. Your conception of 


a sports para lise is a football yame 


rite 
ind vour favorite 


cartoonist 


your favorite sport) or a baseball game 
DiMaggio 
big league baselsall player ) 
by Bill Stern 
caster) 


Deo vou agree ‘with this interpretation 


starring Joe vour favorite 
is reported 
favorite 


your sports- 


of vour taste in recreation? It was based 
on the following results 


ENTERTAINMENT FAVORITES 


1. Movie Actor: With the girls, it's 
Farley Granger first! Alan Ladd (sec 
ond), Gordon MacRae (third), and John 
Wavne (fourth) also rates acting honors 
As for the mal give them a man like 
John Wayne first) or Howard Duff 

second)! mbining the votes you 
rank Hollywood males 1) Farley 
Cranget 2 Alan Ladd } John 


Wayne Glenn Ford 
and Gordon MacRae, (5) John Derek 
with Peter Lawford, Clark Gable, Dan 


Bing Crosby 


Dailey, Tvrone Power and Gary Cooper 
runnets up 
2. Movie Actress; It's June Allyson— 


with a united, solid, overwhelming boy- 
girl vote! In second place, Betty Grable, 


a favorite of the girls, too! Lana Turner, 
third, and then a six-woman tie for 
fourth place: Doris Day, Esther Wil- 
liams, June Haver, Jane Powell, Betty 
Hutton, and Jane Wyman. 

3. Young Actor or Actress: Who says 
there's a battle between the sexes? 
You're of one mind when it comes to 
naming Elizabeth Taylor, the Queen of 
movie misses! You also agree that Mar 
garet O'Brien is the second-place 
charmer with Dean Stockwell and Jane 
Powell competing for third place. Joan 
Evans is a plucky fourth with Ann 
Blyth, Claude Jarman, Jr., Butch Jen- 
kins, and Bobby Driscoll tied for fifth 
place 

4. Radio Programs: Here the male 
voice booms out a noisy disagreement! 
Boys prefer (1) People Are Funny; 
(2) Big Story; (3) Father Knows Best 
to the girls’ choice of (1) Lux Radio 
Theater, (2) Railroad Hour; (3) Sus- 
pense and Arthur Godfrey. Total votes 
(the girls have you outnumbered, fel- 
lows) show this order of preference 
(1) Lux Radio Theater; (2) Railroad 
Hour; (3) Arthur Godfrey; (4) People 
Are Funny; (5) Make Believe Ballroom 
and Hit Parade. My Friend Irma, Jack 
Benny, Big Story, and the Amateur 
Hour only a few more 
each to upset the top five 

5. Radio Apparently 
there's no such thing as a male sense of 


needed votes 


Comedian 


humor and a female sense of humor, 
you're in complete agreement about (1) 
Bob Hope (a guy with just hundreds 
and hundreds of fans!); (2) Red Skel 
ton 3) Jack Benny and Dennis Day 
(4) Groucho Marx 

6. Television Program: We didn’t 
really dream so many of you were able 
to watch television or had sets in your 
own homes! You fortunate (?!) TVers 
can't seem to decide whether Toast of 
the Town is more enjoyable than Texaco 
Star Theater (tied for first place). Ar- 
thur Godfrey and the Colgate Comedy 
Hour tied for second place with the 
Kraft Television Playhouse, third. 


7. Television Comedian: According 
to your votes, the man most likely to 
succeed in making you laugh is Milton 
Berle; then it’s (2) the team of Dean 
Martin and Jerry Lewis; (3) Jerry Les 
ter; (4) a tie, Sid Caesar and Arthur 
Godfrey. 

8. Sportscaster: Bill Stern pooled more 
votes tham all the other sportscasters 
combined and almost as many votes as 
Bop Hope who was the Man Who 
Received the Most Votes in Any Cate- 
gory! Other favorites (2) Red Barber; 
(3) Jimmy Dudley; (4) Mel Allen; 
(5) Bert Wilson 

9. Popular Singer (Male): So far as 
the boys are concerned, Perry Como or 
Dennis Day or Bing Crosby or Frankie 
Laine, could be number one man! But 
with the girls it's Bing Crosby! Then 
(2) Perry Como; (3) Gordon MacRae; 
(4) Bill Lawrence and Vaughn Monroe. 
Total voting makes the top three con- 
tenders for the King of the popular 
singers: Perry Como, Gordon MacRae 
and Bing Crosby. Vaughn Monroe, Bill 
Lawrence, Dennis Day and Frankie 
Laine are all tied for second place. 

Popular Singer (Female): (1) Doris 
Day (boy-girl); (2) Jo Stafford (girls) 
and Kay Starr and Margaret Whiting 
(boys); (3) Jo Stafford (boys) and 
Kay Starr (girls); (4) Dinah Shore 
(boys) and Margaret Whiting ( girls). 

10. Dance Band: Everybody, but 
evervbody, loves Guy Lombardo! Tied 
for second: Ralph Flanagan and Harry 
James; (3) Tommy Dorsey; (4) tied: 
Sammy Kaye and Wayne King; (5) 
tied: Vaughn Monroe, Xavier Cugat 
and Tex Beneke 

11. Author: Again the boys and girls 
went their separate ways. With the girls 
it's (1) Louisa May Alcott; (2) Edgar 
Allan Poe; (3) Zane Grey. With the 
boys, it’s (1) Zane Grey and (2) John 
R. Tunis and Mark Twain. 

12. Magazine (next to this one): 
(1) Seventeen (girls) and Sports (boys); 
(2) Life; (3) Senior Prom; (4) Satur- 
day Evening Post 

13. Sport 
best, not necessarily 

1) football: (2) baseball; (3) basket- 
ball: (4) skating (especially popular 
with the girls). 

14. Big League Baseball Player: (1) 
Joe DiMaggio (New York Yankees); 
(2) Jackie Robinson (Brooklyn); (3) 
Andy Pafko (Chicago Cubs); (4) Ted 
Williams (Boston Red Sox); (5) Hank 
Sauer (Chicago Cubs); Bob Lemon 


the one you like to watch 
participate in): 
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(Cleveland); and Ralph Kiner (Pitts- 
burgh). 

15. Artist or Magazine Illustrator: 
(1) Norman Rockwell, first with both 
boys and girls; (2) tied: Rembrandt 
(Rembrandt Harmens Van Rijen!), John 
Witcomb and John Tocommo (the sec- 
ond John an all-girl vote); (3) Vincent 
Van Gogh. Honorable mention: Leon- 
ardo da Vinci! 

16. Cartoonist or Comic Strip Artist: 
(1) Al Capp; (2) Walt Disney; (3) 
Chick Young (all-girl vote); (4) Ham 
Fisher. 

17. Entertainment on a Date: (1) 
Dancing (both boys and girls); (2) 
movies; (3) theatre; (4) tied: bowling, 
eating, and roller-skating! And it would 
seem you like dating for a date’s sake— 
also listed: nightclubs, riding in con- 
vertibles, hayrides, conversation, sing- 
ing, driving, walking, and going to 
church! 

And here are a few samples from the 
mail bag of reasons you gave for rating 
certain entertainers or entertainment 
tops: 


I prefer Guy Lombardo’s band to any 
other band of today because of the soft 
quality of his music. No matter what 
kind of music the band plays or how 
loud it is supposed to be, it always has 
that same soft quality 

Joyce Wells 
Jones Commercial H. $. 
Chicago, Iilinois 


Being somewhat of a comedian my- 
self, I naturally chose Jerry Lewis, one 
of the best comedians that I have seen 
in a long time. The first time I saw him 
was in the movie Irma Goes West. I al- 
most got thrown out of the show for 
laughing so loudly. It says in the ency- 
clopedia that “humor” can mean a 
“disease.” Jerry Lewis is a disease, for 
once you see him, you want to see him 
again and’ again. I can hardly wait for 
his next picture. Here is my vote... 
Comedian of Year—Jerry Lewis. 

Bill King 
Dennison (Ohio) H. $. 


I choose Joe DiMaggio as my out- 
standing favorite. As far as baseball 
goes, he’s the game's greatest. He's a 
gentleman, a good sportsman, and a 
good citizen. He has gone out of his 
way to help others. For example, when 
he was in Korea he cheered up the G.L.’s 
there. I'm glad that he’s an Italian, be- 
cause he’s brought us so much honor! 

Andrew Bennardo 
Manhattan H. S. of Aviation Trades 
Manhatton, N.Y 


June Allyson is my favorite actress 
because she is so like a friend who lives 
next door. She has the most wonderful 
personality of all the movie actresses. 
June is not so pretty as Elizabeth Tay- 

Concluded on page 24} 


IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. Prob- 
lems of greatest interest will be dis- 
cussed in this column. 


Q. I like dried fruits like prunes, 
apricots, and raisins. Do they take the 
place of fresh fruits? 


A. No. Dried fruits are excellent sup- 
pliers of food minerals, certain vitamins, 
and natural sugars; but they are poor in 
Vitamin C. Since you must have a new 
supply of Vitamin C every day, it's 
necessary that you get it from juices, 
fresh fruits, and vegetables. By all 
means eat dried fruits—they are wonder- 
ful blood-builders and pepper-uppers— 
but be sure to eat some fresh fruit 
every day as well. 


Q. I brush my teeth twice a day, but 
I still get a lot of tartar on them. How 
can I prevent it? 


A. The best way to get rid of tartar 
on your teeth is to have your dentist 
remove it. Tartar is a calcium formation 
which some people are more likely 
to get than others. There is no definite 
proof that the foods you eat have any- 
thing to do with tartar on your teeth. 


Q. Does listening to the radio while 
studying actually interfere with learn- 
ing? My mother says it does, but it 
doesn't seem to bother me. 


A. Talking programs which require 
attention and dance music which makes 
your toes “itch” will interfere with con 
centration. Some students say that soft, 
semi-classical music makes studying 
pleasanter. However, there is no ques- 
tion about the fact that you will get the 
best results when you concentrate only 
on your lessons, with no radio to distract 
you. 


Sharp Advice 
Snack-time problem? 


Here's how to ease it: 
Slice some bread 
And thickly “cheese it!” 


Be adventurous with cheeses! Try 
new kinds in addition to the familiar 


cream and American cheeses. Cheese is 
another form of milk. Five ounces of 
American cheddar cheese are equal to 
one quart of milk in growth-promoting 
protein, calcium and phosphorus. 


Eat Those Gamishes. . . . Don't sneer 
at that sprig of parsley on your plate. 
Besides being good for you, it’s sup- 
posed to help sweeten your breath! 


_ Home, Safe Home. . . . Not that we 
wish to sound gloomy about home life, 
but it’s a fact that in any single year of 
World War II the number of people in 
jured in their homes was greater than 
the number of soldiers wounded in com- 
bat. Take a look around your home 
today! 

Are lamp cords lying loose on the 
floor? Tack them to wall baseboards 
with insulated staples. 

Do you always slide over a scatter 
rug? Either anchor the rug to the floor 
with rubber grippers, or get rid of the 
rug. 

Are chair and table legs rickety or 
wobbly? Don't use the furniture until it 
is repaired. 

Are overhead light bulb chaine so 
short that you have to stand on a choir 
to reach them? Tie a long string on 
them now. 

Is the floor cluttered with easy-to- 
trip-over articles like skates, bate, and 
halls? Get a box into which you can toss 
them when not in use. 

Do you have a Fibber McGee closet? 
Every time you open it, something fills 
out and hits you? Straighten out that 
closet before a heavy obiect moekes a 
three-point landing on vour head! 

Other safety facts to remember are: 
Don’t take your radio into the bathroom 
when you take a bath... . Never touch 
an electric fixture when your hands are 
wet. .. . Use a rubber mat in the tub 
when you take a shower... . If you 
don’t have a bedside lamp, keep a flash- 
light near your bed, to avoid groping 
around in the dark. 
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"KIM (M-G-M. Produced by Leon 
Gordon. Directed by Victor Saville.) 


Rudyard Kipling's classic story of a 
hoy's adventures with the British Secret 
Service in 19th-century India has been 
given a Technicolor production that 
should please movie-goers who like 
their derring-do on the swashbuckling 
side 

Dean Stockwell is cast as Kim, the 
orphaned Irish boy who poses as a 
Hindu street urchin in order to avoid 
being sent to school. Errol Flynn plays 

The Redbeard,” the mysterious Afghan 
is one of the key 


trader who 


? figures in the British Intelligence Ser 


vice and who often hires the wily Kim 
to carry messages for him 

flynn's characterization is little more 
than an assortment of dashing postures, 
and Paul Lukas, complete with German 
accent, is woefully miscast as the wan 
dering Tibetan lama, another of Kim's 
But if the acting is something 
might have wished, the 
action itself, which was filmed in India 
and hews fairly close to the Kipling 
is colorful enough to deserve 


friends 


less than we 


story 

your attention 

FOR HEAVEN'S SAKE (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox, Produced by William Perl- 
berg. Directed by George Seaton.) 


This fanciful story stars two of Hol- 
lvwood's best-loved character actors. 
One is Edmund Gwenn whom you re- 
cently saw as the loveable old counter- 
feiter in Mr. 880. His sidekick is Clifton 
Webb whose last role was that of the 
father in Cheaper by the Dozen. Others 
in the cast include Robert Cummings, 
Joan Bennett, and Joan Blondel. 
SEVEN DAYS TO NOON (Maylux. 

Produced and directed by John and 


Roy Boulting.) 


thriller which leans 
plot of a play called 


r Bur pe, 


This British 
strongly on the 
Wings Ove 
tore the atom 


concerns a scientist's threat to blow up 


written long be 
bomb was conceived, 
London 

The Barry Jones), who is 
employed in the British government's 


scientist 


atomie research labs, is suddenly dis 
turbed by the fact that his lifework is 
being put to a destructive purpose He 


absconds from his lab with a new type 


ot atomic bomb and sends a note to 
the Prime Minister threatening to blow 
up London if the government doesn’t 
manufacturing bombs. 

ziven seven days to come to terms, 
the government begins a frantic search 
for . a scientist, at the same time mak- 
ing plans for the evacuation of London. 
The most fascinating scenes in the film 
are those concerned with the evacua- 
tion. The complex machinery that must 
be set in motion to accomplish this 
gigantic feat and the subsequent scenes 
ot a city devoid of any human life are 
dramatic in themselves 


THE MUDLARK (20th Century-Fox. 
Produced by Nunnally Johnson. Di- 
rected by Jean Negulesco.) 


Theodore Bonnet’s recent book upon 
which this film is based is one of the 
most fascinating historical novels we 
have read. Recounting the adventures 
of a “mudlark” (an orphaned boy who 
lives by scavenging along the banks of 
the Thames), the book gives a vivid pic- 
ture of England during the reign of 
Queen Victoria and a brilliant portrait 
of the great statesman Disraeli. 

Unfortunately the film has little of 
the color of the book and the char- 
acters Bonnet made so real, especially 
Queen Victoria and Disraeli, are life- 
less and awkward. Alec Guinness, one of 
Britain's best actors, lends none of his 
talents to the characterization of Dis- 
raeli. Bonnet presents him as a brilliant 
and cunning statesman, a person of wit 
and humor whose intellect and under- 
standing made him one of Queen Vic- 
toria’s few close friends. The Queen 
herself, as played by Irene Dunne, is 
little more than an eccentric and stuffy 
old lady. 

The shining lights of the film are the 
mudlark (Andrew Ray) and the Queen's 
gilly (Finlay Currie), a boisterous and 
disrespectful Scotsman. The shots of 
Windsor Castle and some of the open- 
ing sequences showing the mudlarks at 
work along the banks of the Thames are 
interesting, but the film as a whole is 
rather dull 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: de Bergerac. 
The Class Menagerie. 
No Way Out. Prelude to Fame 
“King Solomons Mines. @@The Man 
Who Cheated Himself. All About Eve. 
Long at the Fair. “Trio 
Sound of Fury 
“Harriet Craig. “American Cuerrilla in 
the Philippines. “The Guided Missile 

Comedy: 4“! Mr. 880. lack- 
pot. Mating Season. “For Heav- 
en's Sake “Last Holiday. Louisa. 
Happiest Days of Your Life. 

Musical: “Let's Dance 

Valley. 
Yesterd Ay 


(ross 


Documentary 
arewell 


Jam Session 
(Concluded from page 23) 


lor but her wonderful personality makes 
her outshine some of the prettiest wo- 
men in Hollywood. 

Alice Flynn 

Derby (Vermont) Acodemy 


My favorite radio program is and has 
always been the Lux Radio Theater. It 
broadcasts the best movies that have 
been made, starring the producer, actors, 
and actresses who made the movie with 
an added attraction, William Keighley, 
as host. If you are not able to see the 
movie on the screen, you are still able 
to get an hour of rich entertainment 
from the radio. 

Harland Tosnaugh 
Roosevelt H. S. 
Dayton, Ohio 


I am absolutely luny’ about music. 
This summer a neighboring town spon- 
sored a “Melody Fair.” I went there 
every week, and saw a musical each 
time—musicals that were popular when 
my parents were teen-agers. 

I think it would be marvelous if some- 
one could start a string of Music Cir- 
cuses, like the colossal “Melody Fair,” 
around the United States. 


Stephanie Shellhose 
Darien (Conn.) Junior H. S. 


Jackie Robinson is my favorite base- 
ball player because he has the ability 
to move around the field. Whenever a 
hit is needed, he delivers the winning 
blow. Jackie is the kind of player that 
makes the Big League games worth- 
while. Not only is he an excellent sec- 
ond baseman, but he is an outstanding 


American citizen. 
Robert Grant 
Herelton (idaho) H. S. 


I like Farley Granger's cgol, calm 
way of acting. No matter what kind of 
acting he does, whether it is a gangster 
or a small town boy, he plays the part 
wonderfully. I also like his boyish smile. 

Rochelle Roth 
Winthrop H. S. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Next Jam Session: “If you're ever u 
a tree.” or “if vou're ever in a jam, 
what kind of person would you “eall 
on” for Friendship, just Friendship? ?!! 
Seriously, what are the qualities of a 
Best Friend? Should a best friend be a 
person you can “depend on” or one 
who's always “good for a laugh”? Or 
should a best friend have both thes¢ 
qualities, or neither, or... you list the 
characteristics of a good friend. Write 
us your ideas, observations, opinions, 
or experience with a Best Friend, and 
mail in your letters to Gay Head, Scho- 
lastie Magazines, 7 East 12th St., New 
York 3, N. Y., before January 17. Be 
sure to sign your name and school ad-. 
dress. Boy dates Girl will be back next 
week. Gay Head. 


“Tepe, don't miss, i” Worthwhile. 
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Super All-American 


ICKING an All-American football 

team is about as easy as getting an 

elephant to do the rhumba! How 
can you pick 11-men out of the thou- 
sands who play the game? It’s impos- 
sible to see more than 12 or 13 teams a 
season. And even if you saw them all, 
it still wouldn't do much good. 

Blame it on the two-platoon system. 
This system makes the average gridder 
only half a player. He plays either of- 
fense or defense—seldom both. So how 
can you say that good old Bronko Mc- 
Gurk is an All-American when you've 
never seen him tackle (if he’s on the 
offensive platoon) or block (if he’s on 
the defensive platoon)? 

It’s all very confusing, but fascinating 

like French cooking. Anyway, since 
All-Americans are here to stay, I'll give 
you the greatest of them all 

My super team is shown up above. 
What I did was take the six best All 
American teams, lay ‘em side by side. 
and count noses. The players who got 
the most votes in each position became 
my super team. (See the table below.) 

Exactly 27 players caught the eyes 
of the experts. But only two—Dan Fold- 
berg and Bud McFadin—culled every 
vote. Four others— Bob Gain, Jim 
Weatherall, Kyle Rote, and Vic Jano 
wiez—copped every ballot but one. 

Only one player—Bob Williams—re- 
peated from last year. Though Bob was 
a unanimous pick in 1949, he was left 
off two teams this season. This shows 
how silly All-American teams can be 

Bob played just as good—if not better 

football than he did in 1949. But this 
time he didn’t have an all-winning team 
behind him. So some of the experts cast 
their eyes elsewhere. 

The only back who can compare to 
Williams, in my estimation, is Vic Jano- 
wicz, of Ohio State. Vic is the biggest 
one-man gang in football. He’s a five- 
platoon man—he kicks, passes, runs, 
calls signals, and plays defense. And 
with a little coaxing, he'd probably also 


lead the cheers, sell the tickets, and play 
tuba in the band. 

¢ This year, for the first time in the his- 
tory of my super teams, one of the posi- 
tions ended in a three-way tic. While 
the experts generally agreed that the 
country’s three top backs were Wil- 
liams, Rote, and Janowicz, they couldn't 
agree on the No, 4 man. 

Three players received two ballots 
apiece. They were Leon Heath, Bob 
Reynolds, and Vito Parilli. 

If Heath hadn't been in and out of 
the line-up with injuries, he might have 
been a unanimous choice. In 1949 the 
big mule train of the unbeaten Okla- 
homa Sooners chalked up the best rush- 
ing percentage in the nation, averaging 
9.12 yards per carry! 

Reynolds is the sensational Nebraska 
sophomore who led the nation in scor- 
ing this season, while Parilli was the 
flashy ball-handler and passer of the 
great Kentucky team 
¢ Here's the way the experts rated the 
top teams of the year: (1) Oklahoma, 
(2) Texas, (3) Tennessee, (4) Califor- 
nia, (5) Army, (6) Michigan, (7) Ken- 
tucky, (8) Princeton, (9) Michigan 
State, (10) Ohio State. 


It’s interesting to check these final 


ratings with the experts’ predictions be- 
fore the season. I printed these predic- 
tions in my October 4th column. 

One glaring error jumps out at you— 
every expert picked Notre Dame to lead 
the nation. I don't have to tell you 
what a bum guess that was. Back in the 
early fall nobody believed Coach 
Leahy when he said that he wouldn't be 
able to replace all the stars he had lost 
from his unbeaten 1949 team. The old 
boy had been singing the same tune 
for years. 

This time, however, he was right 
After four straight undefeated seasons, 
Notre Dame finally got its lumps, losing 
four games and tying another. 

The Collier's board of experts did the 
best job of predicting. They guessed 
right on six of their picks, missing out 
on Kentucky, Princeton, California, and 
Michigan State. Since no other board 
picked these teams either, the Collier's 
masterminds may be forgiven. 

Besides Notre Dame, the biggest 
flops of the year were Cornell and Stan- 
ford. Every board predicted these two 
teams would wind up in the top ten. 


* No mention of the past season would 
be complete without a couple of rahs 
for a high school halfback named John- 
ny Giantonio, Johnny, a 135-pound 
sophomore from Netcong (N. J.) High 
School, rang up 245 points in eight 
games. 

This broke the old schoolboy record 
of 212 points made by the famed Bill 
DeCorrevont, of Austin High School, 
Chicago, in 1937. 

The tiny soph seatback went into his 
last game needing 21 points to crack 
the DeCorrevont mark, Johnny came 
through like a true champion, tallying 
eight touchdowns and five extra points 
for a total of 53 points! 

Before all you Texans start climbing 
up my back, let me quickly add that 
the all-time schoolboy record is still 318 
points. It was made in 10 games by 
Dick Todd, of Crowell (Tex.) High 
School, in 1934. 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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HAPPY HUNTING 


It's “open season” for T-A-B CLUBS once again! 

Beginning now, all you readers who were disappointed 
fn the fall when you requested materials too late in the 
term to join T-A-B CLUB, can start your Clubs this month. 
The February list of books is being mailed to you. You'll be 
just in time to take advantage of the latest and most splendid 
list of titles ever offered by T-A-B CLUB! 

For you readers who are old T-A-B CLUB hands, this 
is the fifth month of the fall term, your dividend month— 
so step right up and choose your giveaway books. You may 
choose your dividends from any of this term’s books. If you 
are entitled to only one or two dividends (one is due you 
for every four books you purchased this term) and there's a 
third title you want, you may purchase it and have it count 
towards more dividends next term 

Those of you who are making a New Year's resolution 
to start your T-A-B CLUB right now need only ask your 
teacher to send in the coupon which is in her copy of Scho- 
lastic Teacher. Complete details will be sent promptly. 


4. LOST HOR 


James Hiltes 


If you like airplanes and strange places, 
this is for you. Smoothly and roman- 


tically, Hilton tells the story of extra- 
ordinary adventures in an amazing 
secret land—the land of Shangri-La. 


Reading this book is an exciting quest 
of the unknown. Hilton recounts expe- 
riences of the mind and the spirit in this 
strange Held spellbound, you won't put down this 
strange exciting tale until you have finished the very last 
word, You may recall the movie version of this grand story. 


land 


LOST HORIZON 
2. MEN, WOMEN, AND DOGS 
3. CHINESE ORANGE MYSTERY | 
4. KICK-OFF 
5. SCARFACE 


A, Check titles wanted above. Then hand it to 
| your T-A-B CLUB secretary with <~© for 
' each book ordered unless it is a free dividend 


| due you. Do not mail this coupon to New York. 


NAME 


2. MEN, WOMEN AND DOGS 


James Thurber 
There is a famous Thurber cartoon and 


caption on every page of this light, 
frothy volume. Fun and laughter are 
good for the mind. This book offers 
just that. “Thurber Dogs” — short in 
paw, long and wavering in body, heavy 
and worried in the head—are known the —— 
world over. And how often one hears, 
“He's a Thurber man,” or “Look at the woman—she’s the 
perfect Thurber type.” This skillful artist created with a few 
strokes of the pen unforgettable men, women, and dogs. 


8. CHINESE ORANGE 
MYSTERY Ellery Queen 


Many critics call the Ellery Queen team 
of two authors who write as one the 
logical successor of Sherlock Holmes. 
This book is one of their best. Who was 
the dead man? Where had he come 
from? What was the motive for murder? 
Nobody knew him. Yet everyone found 
his life changed by the naméless corpse. It was a riddle 
almost beyond solution. Then Ellery Queen took over and 
The Chinese Orange Mystery proved to be one of the most 
unusual cases in his brilliant career. 


4. KICK-OFF Ed Fitzgerald, Ed. 


“He's Jack Dempsey, Babe Ruth, Al 
Jolson, Paavo Nurmi, and Man o’-Warl 
Put them all together, they spell 
Grange. . . .” So speaks the great sports 
writer Damon Runyon in the kick-off 
story about Red Grange. And Grange is 
just one of the bruising all-time football 
greats ready to pop out of the pages 
f this thrill-studded collection. Grantland Rice, Ring Lard- 
ner, John Kieran, Ted Husing, Bill Stern, and al) the other 
famous sports writers have assembled this line-up. 


B. SCARFACE Andre Norton 
(Illus. by Lorence Bjorklund) 


The boy Scarface watched the lights of 
Tortuga dim as the Naughty Lass stood 
out for the open sea. The Spanish 
Main promised rich prizes for Captain 
Cheap and his pirate crew. This time 
Cheap had set his sights high—for Sir 
Robert Scarlett and Her Majesty's fleet. 
His plan was daring. Muskets roared and swords flashed as 
redcoats and pirates fought savagely. And who is the boy 
Scarface in this swashbuckling adventure? 


THE CHINESE | 
ORANGE 
MYSTERY 
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Death Had a Voice 
(Continued from page 21) 


did not whisper.” He spoke to the escort 
consisting of two police officers: “Take 
him away so that he may learn to 
shout.” 

When the man was brought back ten 
minutes later, he screamed, “Thibha- 
hum besm er rassoul!” in a voice that 
echoed in the room. 

Chafik said, “That is an improvement, 
and now I know yours was not the 
voice I heard last night.” He nodded to 
Sergeant Abdullah, who waited atten- 
tively. “Let this blasphemer go—and 
bring the next.” 

They followed one another at brief 
intervals. Some shouted defiantly, and 
all loudly because they feared the po- 
Nee. After each shout, the little inspec- 
tor said, “It is not the voice I heard. 
Let him go—” 

At the end of two hours the door 
closed on the last man. The dreadful 
cry still seemed to echo in the room, 
and Chafik gently rubbed his ears as he 
left the window and went to his desk. 

Sergeant Abdullah said sympatheti- 
cally, “Your head aches, sir. It is a pity 
you were not rewarded. But it would 
indeed have been a coincidence.” 

“It would be even more remarkable 
if I could recognize the voice—” 

“Sir?” 

“You will now comb the cafes and 
the bazaars, and bring in every man 
who might have taken part in the riot 
to shout the same cry.” Chafik ordered. 


2 = sergeant said hoarsely, “There 
are four hundred thousand people in 
Baghdad. To find the voice you may 
have to hear all of them and you your- 
self have just said—” 

Inspector Chafik spoke calmly. “I do 
not intend to ask so many people to cry 
blasphemy in my already offended ear.” 
His strange eyes became suddenly bril- 
liant, and he added softly, “No, my dear 
Abdullah, I do not expect to find a voice 
I cannot recognize. I expect to find the 
man who owns it, to harass his nerves 
until they break.” 

“But, sir—” 

“These men are even now telling the 
cafes of Baghdad that we seek a voice. 
And when perhaps for weeks, we con- 
tinue today's test, what do you think 
will happen to the man who hides?” 

Abdullah rapped knuckles against his 
head. “It is all wood up there,” he said. 
“I had not perceived the plan. The man 
who shouted last night will fear that he 
may be brought in to face the test. 
Therefore, like a cornered beast, he will 
venture into the open to destroy that 
which makes him afraid—” The gaunt 
sergeant stopped and his swarthy 
cheeks paled. 


Chafik said gently, “I see you are 
beginning to understand.” 

“You have made all Baghdad believe 
you alone can recognize the voice—” 

Chafik made a sound of disapproval. 
“You are old-fashioned. Generals do not 
die in bed these days. Sometimes they 
even mount the scaffold. Make note, 
Abdullah. The man who shortly tries to 
kill me, or even succeeds, is the man 
wanted for last night’s murders.” 


Five days later, Inspector Chafik was 
seated at his favorite table in the Swiss 
Cafe on Al-Rashid Street. He announced 
to the waiter who served him with cof- 
fee and honey cakes, “A bullet, of 
course, would be preferable to a strang- 
ler’s cord—” He did not realize he had 
spoken until he saw the waiter’s startled 
look; and then Chafik shielded his con- 
fusion behind his newspaper. 

After a few moments he lowered 
his newspaper and watched a stranger 
searching for a table. These days, Chafik 
acknowledged, he was suspicious of 
strangers, and when in a public place, 
he always chose a chair backed by a 
wall. The condition of his nerves 
shocked him, excited him. If the hunter 
was affected this way, what of the 
hunted? The man who had cried death 
must be near the breaking point. 

The Inspector looked at his watch. 
The hour was seven fifteen, and this was 
Thursday, the day and hour when he 
habitually attended the early perform- 
ance at the Saa’dun Picture House. Cha- 
fik was satisfied that his habits were 
well enough known to shape the plans 
of an assassin; ft was essential he should 
not change them. The feature at the 
Saa’dun was a detective film, his favor- 
ite form of relaxation, but he doubted 
that he would relax this night. 

When he stood up, he saw one of his 
own men peering through the plate- 
glass window of the cafe. He had not 
asked for a bodyguard, so he shrewdly 
guessed that Sergeant Abdullah had 
acted on his own. 

The plain-clothes man had disap- 
peared by the time Chafik reached the 
door, and he looked suspiciously up and 
down the street. All he could see was a 
beggarwoman crouching against one of 
the pillars of the arcade. She held up a 
baby clad in rags; shaking it for his at- 
tention until the bracelets on her arms 
jangled noisily. “Be merciful,” she 
moaned, but the preoccupied little man 
let the fumbled coins fall back into his 
pocket and hurried to cross the road. 

It was a hot and airless night. Fine 
sand, carried from the southern desert 
by recent winds, was suspended like 
mist above the city. It sank gradually as 
it absorbed moisture, and gave people 
and objects an unreal appearance. The 
Inspector, however, did not fail to see 


a long shadow in a doorway near the 
theatre, and he said conversationally to 
the surprised attendant at the box of- 
fice, “The gauntness of the good Abdul- 
lah cannot be disguised—” Taking his 
ticket, he chose a corner box and low- 
ered himself into an armchair set against 
the wall. 

As he had expected, he could not find 
his usual enjoyment in the film. Nor 
could he relax; not only because of his 
taut nerves, but because he was plagued 
by something not done, something over- 
looked. 

He retraced the events of the day. 
Then, to the annoyance of a gentleman 
who occupied one of the other chairs in 
the box, he said, “The thing is traceable 
to the cafe. .. . It was not the waiter.” 
Chafik stared blindly at the other man. 
“I remember now! A woman asked for 
alms and I did not give them to her.” 

“The giving of alms is blessed,” said 
the stranger. “But so is silence in the 
cinema. I must request—” 

“I have always given alms. The crux 
of the matter is undoubtedly there.” 
Chafik was silent for a moment and then 
beat the arms of his chair and rose to his 
feet. “I have it!” he announced. “This 
time he heard his voice and was grateful 
for the darkness as he stumbled out. 


Leavinc the theatre by the fire exit 
at the rear, he walked up an alley-way 
to Al-Rashid Street, keeping an alert 
eve for Sergeant Abdullah. When he 
saw the familiar figure, he pressed him- 
self to the wall. Chafik was touched by 
his assistant’s devotion, but he thought: 
This sets a false value on my life. As 
Abdullah stopped outside the Saa’dun 
and made a pretense of examining the 
posters, Chafik slipped across the road. 

It was the Inspector's habit on the 
nights he went to the pictures to com- 
plete the evening with another visit to 
the cafe. He walked quickly, his foot- 
steps muffled by the carpet of sand 
which now covered the road. The win- 
dows of the cafe threw a haze of bluish 
light. A shapeless bundle against the 
wall began to stir as he hurried by. 

Opening the door, he said loudly 
to the proprietor, “I am early because 
the picture was not good. I will take 
tea.” He closed the door on the whining 
beggarwoman and went to his usual 
table. 

When the waiter brought a glass of 
green tea, flavored with lemon, he 
sipped it carefully and wondered that 
the taste should be bitter. He had an un- 
controllable desire to talk, but steadied 
himself by silently repeating the one 
hundred and thirteenth sura of the 
Koran, which begins, “I take me for 
refuge to the Lord of the Daybreak,” 
after which the tea tasted sweeter. 

After fifteen minutes, he looked at 
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his watch. The program at the Saa’dun 
was almost over. He went to the desk 
and bought a telephone token and shut 
himself in the booth at the back of the 
Dialing the number of the the 
itre, he called for the proprietor 

The little man said, “This is Chafik J. 
Chahk, C.LD. Outside stands Sergeant 
Abdullah, who is known to you. Please 
call him.” He stood waiting 


LLAH said breathlessly when 
“Sir 


ir' I do not 
Where are you” 


he came to the tele phone 
understand how 

“I will tell you presently.” If I told 
vuld rush to protect me, 


attention to in- 


you now, you 
so first you will pay 
structions 
“I hear and obey,” said the sergeant 
Chafik said 4 ship 


its anchor, but it would be a useless 


it times, obeys 


without 


Listen carefull 


object inncle pendent imotion 
I am arranging my de 
parture from this place to coincide with 
your arrival, Something will doubtless 
happen when I step outside but 

‘In the name of the ¢ ompassionate 
amd All-Merciful, be cautious" 

“On the contrary, my dear Abdullah, 
it is vou who must proceed with cau 
tion if this experiment is to succeed 
Move quietly. Do not take action until 
the proper moment. Hastiness would 
indeed distress me.” His strange eyes 
were bright in the gloom of the box 

I am at the cafe.” he added, and 
cradled the telephone with his usual 
care 

Chafik waited two minutes. When he 
went out his step was firm, but the 
beating of his heart was painful. He 
stood in the dooway looking at Al 
Rashid Street and noted that few people 
braved the choking sand. He saw the 
beggarwoman against the wall 

"Food for my son! Alms alms!” 

The jangle of voice and bracelets was 
like a rasp on Chafik’s strained nerves, 
but he took coins from his pocket and 
said gently, “The plea of a mother is not 
to be refused.” He bent to offer the 
money, then released his held breath as 
he saw the small, snub-nosed gun partly 
hidden by her clothing 

The beggarwoman said in a voice 
husky with anger, “Turn and walk. My 
husband desires to meet you.” She rose 
with the child clutched under her left 
arm and her clothing draped to cover 
the gun. “I follow you,” she added 
grimly 

Chafik said, “Unfortunately for me 
it is customary for a man to walk in 
front of a woman ” The n he said drvly 
“It is done to protect her. In Western 
countries, men are wiset and reverse 
the position.” He made a little bow and 
walked slowly up the street 

They passed several people who were 


hurrving for shelter. The Inspector re 


flected that even if it were desirable to 
call for help, he could not escape a bul- 
let. He had seen the gray in the wom- 
an’s face; the down-dragged mouth, 
which twitched nervously; the hatred in 
her eyes. She was not unattractive, and 
( hafik wondered what had compelled 
her to become the partnet of a man 
whose profession was death. “There is 
tragedy behind all this,” he announced. 

The woman said, “Behind what is 
tragedy? 

“Behind you, Madame 


telligence and yet you serve murder.” 


You have in 
“1 do what my husband wishes!” 
Chafik heard her bracelets rattle again 
and then she ordered him harshly, “En 
ter the next passage 4 

“The Impasse Batshat al-Kubra? You 
could have chosen a better place It 
The English trans 
lation is ‘the Great Disaster 


ends with the river 

The woman came nearer, and he 
stiffened as he felt the gun prod him. 

They came to the head of the pas- 
sage. On one side was the high wall of 
a house, on the other a fence which en 
closed waste ground. The only sound 
was the soft gurgle of the Tigris River 
which swept the bank at this spot with 
a strong current 

Something moved near the wall, and 
a man stepped in front of the Inspector 
He held a knife gripped so tightly that 
his arm vibrated like an overstrained 
wire. His eyes had a jungle look. He did 
not speak 

Chafik said, “It would be courteous 
to introduce yourself. Shall I do it for 
vou? My records are very complete. 
They mention a certain Syrian who spe- 
cializes in agitations for foreign powers 
There is no description of him, but it is 
known he is always accompanied by a 
woman, who was once an actress.” He 
made a little bow and said in a very 
clear voice, “I am at your command, 
Mohammed Khadami. And at yours, 
Madame Zubayda. Those were your last 
aliases, I believe?” 

“Kill him!” The woman drew back 
into the shadows. 

Chatik said sadly, “Madame, your sex 
should be a symbol of life, not death.” 

“Enough, thou!” The woman made a 
choking sound, “Will you kill him, Mo- 
hammed?” she demanded in a fierce 
voice. “Has he not tortured us enough?” 


Tceateune for the first time, the man 
said, “Let him first have his wish and 
hear my voice.” He threw back the 
cloak and exposed a face drawn with 
exhaustion and distorted with hate. He 
shouted, “Now hear my voice and let it 
echo in your ears as the fires burn you! 
Thibhahum besm er rassoul! Thibha- 
hum besm—" With final shattering of 
nerves and reason, he screamed as he 
lunged with the knife 


Inspector Chafik’s backward leap was 
stopped by the wall. He pressed against 
it, waiting, but his mind was still clear, 
and he thought: It was a successful ex 
periment. The man is now quite mad 
Khadami was stil] shouting in his dread 
ful voice, but as he was about to lunge 
again, an explosion rocked the alleyway 

There were three shots in as many 
seconds, and the sound of bullets tear- 
ing into flesh made Chafik shudder. He 
saw the man who had cried death fall 
and clutch at his torn chest. 

Sergeant Abdullah burst from the 
haze of dust, his heavy police pistol 
raised for another shot. Chafik said, 
“Do not waste ammunition.” He turned 
swiftly, caught the wrist of the woman 
and with a skillful twist made her drop 
her lifted gun. “Dream of vengeance 
later,” he told her, and added not un 
kindly, “To soothe the last moments ot 
your husband would be an act of 
charity 

Chafik reached into the darkness and 
picked up the bundled child, aban 
doned by the woman when they first 
entered the passage. As he rocked it 
gently, he heard Abdullah say, “Sir, my 
hand was mercifully steady. Visibility 
was exceptionally poor, and if you had 
not jumped away from him—” 

“You came very quietly, Abdullah, 
and even I did not know you were there 
for certain. I sprang because I hoped.” 
The little man felt suddenly weak and 
leaned against the wall. “There would 
have been no hope for me at all if this 
woman had been a better actress.” 


| = woman rose. She said in an ex- 
pressionless voice, “Mohammed has 
gone now, and as you are the hangman’s 
agent, that is for the best.” Her mouth 
shaped with petulance, and when she 
asked, “How could I have been a better 
actress?” she was like a child who clung 
to the fantasy of a favorite doll amid 
the wreckage of a bombed house. 

Chafik said, “This is not yours.” He 
held out the child, which was making 
mewing sounds of hunger. 

“Not mine, no.” The woman made a 
movement to take it, and then drew 
back 

“Obviously the child was only a part 
of your act,” Chafik said in a harder 
voice. “Otherwise, I would have walked 
blindly into your trap.” 

Zubayda said, “I do not understand 
you. I am a good actress. I know I am 
a good actress.” She put her hands to 
her face and the bracelets slid down her 
brown arms. < 

“Madame!” Inspector Chafik strug 
gled to keep sympathy out of his voice 
“I knew you played a false part when 
I first saw you—a mother who begs for 
her starving child does not wear brace 
lets.” 
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“Career Club” Question Box 


Q. I would like information on secre- _ 


terial work. What are the requirements? 


A. Business firms and Government 
agencies need all kinds of well-qualified 
clerical workers—typists, file clerks, ste- 
nographers, secretaries, bookkeepers, 
business-machine operators, and others. 
This is particularly true of tie larger 
cities and the national and state capi- 
tals. Qualifications vary with the type of 
clerical work. But every clerical worker 
should be neat in appearance, have an 
attractive personality, and be efficient 
and accurate. She (or he) should have 
a good basic knowledge of everyday 
English—both for writing and speaking. 
An exact knowledge of typing and 
shorthand are big assets. Most clerical 
workers receive their educations in the 
business departments of high schools 
and in business colleges which have 
one- to four-year courses. Go to some 
business school or college near your 
home in order to cut down on expenses. 
Ask your teacher or principal for the 
names of good schools. 


Q. When I finish high school, I'd like 
to join the Navy. Are there any special 
requirements for joining the Navy? 


A. The Navy has higher standards, 
especially in its physical requirements, 
than do some other branches of the 
Service. Ask at the Recruiting Station 
nearest your home. Also, your teacher 
or librarian can obtain free the U. S 
Navy Occupational Handbook by writ- 
ing to the Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Washington 25, D. C. (This booklet 
also tells of Navy job opportunities for 
women. 


Q. I'm interested in occupational 
therapy. Where would | study for this 
work? * 


A. Write to the American Physical 
Therapy Association, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y., for information. 


Q. I'd like to become a department- 
store buyer. How can | prepare for such 
a career? 


A. Take all the high-school courses 
you can in retail selling and in con- 
sumer education. Ask your family to 
allow you to do the shopping for your 
family—grocery, clothing, furniture, ete. 
Study the quality of the goods and the 
prices before you make a purchase. Get 
an after-school job as a clerk in a gro- 
cery or drug store—or as a salesman in 
some other retail store. When you finish 
high school, become a salesman in some 
store where you'll have a chance to sell 


the kind of goods that will interest you. 
When you're an expert in salesmanship, 
ask for an opportunity to become an 
assistant buyer. 


Q. I'm going to have to earn my 
way through college. | want to be a 
school teacher. Is it possible to get jobs 
on the campus which will pay for a stu- 
dent's tuition and all of a student's ex- 
penses? 


A. Some students do work part or all 
of their way through college. You can, 
too, if you are in good health, know how 
to study efficiently, and really want a 


college education, but it won't be easy. 
If possible, get as much of your college 
education as near to home as possible 
so that you can board at home and save 
working for your meals and board. Save 
as much money as you can while you're 
in high school. It isn’t wise to work for 
more than one third of your expenses 
during your first, or even second year 
of college. College work takes a lot 
more of your time than high school 
work does, and it pays to make the best 
record you can from the very start. Then 
you may qualify for a scholarship or for 
a student loan.—Wi.tiaM Faven, Voca- 
tional Editor. 


tino 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE ond 


FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


A speedy young cycler named Brace 
Became exhausted on a cross country races 
To regain his vim 

It was Planters for him 


READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 

1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 

. 2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 

3. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters beg wrapper or lobel bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut 
with each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 

. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 700, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y., to arrive by midnight Janvory 31, 1951. 
No entries accepted after that date. 

. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 


takes in the picture, and whose |i are 
the judges. 


d best by 


The judges’ decision is final. Winners will be announced in the 
issve of this magazine of March 28, 1951. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered, a prize identical with thet tied for will be 
ewarded each tying contestant, 
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| PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 
prise — 925.00 

of $1.00 
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Chiquita Banana 
Contest Closes Soon 


Readers are reminded that the 
Chiquita Banana jingle writing con- 
test closes January 15 at midnight. 
Your entry must be postmarked on 
or before midnight of that date to 
be eligible for one of the 36 prizes. 
Refer to your December 13 issue 
for the rules of the contest. 


DO YOU HAVE A 
SKIN PROBLEM? 


You owe it to yourself 
to try CUTICURA 


Don't let a low price stop you! Fra- 
grant, meidly medicated Cuticura Soap 
and —costing only 
4 few cents—are unusually 
successful in helping clear 
up externally caused pim- 
ples, cash, blackheads—also 
help keep fine skin smooth 

and clear, Buy Cuticura 

at your druggist today 


‘For the Child’ Set 


The Netherlands recently issued a 
set of five semi-postal, or charity, stamps. 
Semi-postals are used as ordinary pos- 
tage stamps. They are issued to help a 
government raise money for charitable 
purposes 

Money from the sale of the new semi- 
postals will be used to help needy chil- 
dren of the Netherlands. The children 
will be given clothing, food, medicine, 
and hospital care. Some of the money 
will be used to send the children to 
camps and to build more playgrounds | 
for them. 

A stamp collector of the Netherlands | vew de net any te 
sent this column a first-day cover of the 
new set. Each stamp has two numbers 
on it. The first is the amount of money 
which the Post Office receives for the 
stamp. The second is the amount of 
money which goes to the charity fund 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


CERTAIN HOSPITALS 


FIUEND- 
s EN and DESERT 


Studen 


FLOWER 
aise money for your 
with no effort. Ex 


Teachers 
school, ete 


cllent re with constant source of 
noome Write for details 


STUART CHASE CO North Bergen, N. to the Executive 


7 12th St, New York 3, M. Y. 


| RAISE FUNDS 


: PRATT INSTITUTE! The 5-plus-3 cent olive green pictures FRENCH FOREIGN LEGION STAMP 
THE ART SCHOOL | a boy and his rooster, The 6-plus-4 cent manghel, 
{ Counce: Advertising dark green pictures a girl feeding birds. | FSS" peer Pon, 

Courses: Advertising Design tive | a child looking at bees, or fish, or a 
i Jomes C. Deon Brooklyn 5, N.Y.| | frog and a butterfly. The five stamps | BELIEV iT R N Wer, tastes 
j read: Voor Het Kind (“For the Child”). | tor tne asking. Beautiful pictoriais, 19th and 20th century, 
Th U h semi | inetuding free monthly magazine. Send only S¢ for postage 
DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING I . S. has never issued semi- EMPIRE STAMP CO., Dept. $8, Toronto 5, Canada 
postals. 


STAMPING GROUND: Austria has 
issued a semi-postal honoring stamp 
collectors. It shows a boy examining a 
stamp with a magnifying glass. 

Cuba will issue a commemorative | - 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


ity! A stamp so large (7%x14 tnches) it will 
page in your album. Retails for 50¢. Given 

por vers lee applicants sending Se portege 
$1; 1000, $2 

TATH Au STAMP co., Soringheld 2, Mass 


ye ‘ca | honoring the 50th year since the death ALL DIFFERENT 15¢ 
SENIORS a Beew- | of Clara Louise Maass. She was a U. S. A beautiful of commeme- 
— nurse who died in 1901 at the age of ored stamps, etc Only i5¢ 
GRADUATION ae ‘e «a GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 4, Calain Maine 
N E CARDS 22, helping Cubans fight yellow fever. 
NAME israel plans to issue a stamp in trib SEY ARCTIC TIANOLES— 
» emery Book wit cod wer ute to “Stavit,” a cow which holds 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1425 Him Serenten 5, Po 
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. (25 
Ring © Stent Plated 
Btort 32 50 40 caer 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE ge. 
Send tor Free 1124 Felten Street, New 7. 
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GRADUATION CAROS 
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‘ Write CRAFT 


‘500 STAMPS 10 


mYSTIC STAMP CO 


oot tne 
nm the 


the world’s record for giving milk. In 
18 years the cow gave 
(about 105,000 quarts) of milk 

How many stamp collectors are there 
in the U. S.? About 15,000,000 says 
the U. S. Post Office Department. In 
1900 there were only a few thousand 
collectors in the U. S. 


a 
Courtesy of J. ran Bolten 


Two Netherlands Semi-Postals 
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A much-married actress brought 
home a brand new husband. But her 
son only wailed when he met his new 
stepfather. He cried, “You promised 


me Gene Autry this time!” 
Quote 


Only a Dream 


Doctor: “How did you get so badly 
scraped?” 

Patient: “It happened in a lake in the 
desert. I swam fifty yards before I 
found out the lake was a mirage.” 


Daffynitions 

Flirt: A girl who got the guy you 
tried to get. 

Celebrity: One who works all his 
life to become famous enough to be 
recognized—and then goes around in 
dark glasses so no one will know who 
he is 

Movies: The place where people talk 


behind your back 


(Canadian High News 


On Time 


Carpenter: “Didn't I tell you to no- 
tice when the glue boiled over?” 
Assistant: “I did. It was quarter past 


ten. 
Allied Youth 


New Gadget 


Police Officer: “Use your noodle, 
lady. Use your noodle.” 

Woman Driver: “My goodness, where 
is the noodle? I've pushed and pulled 
everything else in this car!” 


No Reaction 


Teacher: “Can you give me an ex- 
ample of wasted energy?” 
Willis: “Yes, ma'am, telling a hair- 
raising story to a bald-headed man!” 
No. Carolina Education 


The Winner 


On Rath Talent Review over Station 
WMT, Quizmaster Paul Clarke asked a 
youthful contestant: “For a shiny sil- 
ver dollar, can you tell me in what 
game ‘love’ is used when scoring?” 

To which he received the following 


unexpected reply: “Post office.” 
Coronet 


Smelly Story 
Bo: “Did you ever hear the story 
about the three eggs?” 
Jo: “No, what?” 
Bo: “Too bad.” 


IS ART YOUR HOBBY? 
OR YOUR MAJOR INTEREST? 


You may love to paint or sketch. Or to turn out a 
print ...a design ... a poster. Or you may find your 
greatest satisfaction in sculpture or ceramics. 


Maybe you can do all these things 


and more! 


Whatever your talent, you may find expression for it 


through the 1951 SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS. 


To the 25 outstanding high school artists will go 
the new Distinguished Achievement Trophy. This 


. super honor, of course, is in addition to the national 


awards of $15,000 in cash, 140 tuition scholarships, 
and representation in the National High School Art 


Exhibition at Carnegie Institute. 


You may enter these varied classifications: 


(F. Weber Co., sponsor) 


TRANSPARENT WATER COLORS 
(The American Crayon Company, sponsor) 


OPAQUE WATER COLORS 
(The Americon Crayon Company, sponsor) 


PASTELS, COMPRESSED COLORED 
CHALK, AND CHARCOAL 
(Weber Costello Co., sponsor) 


CRAYON 
(Milton Bradley Co., sponsor) 


BLACK DRAWING INK 
(Higgins Ink Co., Inc., sponsor) 


COLORED DRAWING INKS 
(Higgins Ink Co., Inc., sponsor) 


LEAD PENCIL DRAWING 
(American Lead Pencil Co., sponsor) 


COLORED PENCIL DRAWING 
(Eagle Pencil Company, sponsor) 


CARTOONING 


LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTS 
(C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Inc., sponser) 


OTHER PRINTS 


DRESS-FABRIC DESIGN 
(American Silk Mills, inc., sponsor) 


GENERAL DESIGN 


COSTUME DESIGN 
(N. Y. Girl Coat Co., sponsor) 
ADVERTISING & EDITORIAL 


ILLUSTRATION* 
(Famous Artists Course, sponsor) 


POSTERS 

(American Artists’ Color Works, ine, 
sponsor) 

SCULPTURE 

(Sculpture House, sponsor) 


CERAMICS & CERAMIC SCULPTURE 


FABRIC DECORATION 
(The American Crayon Company, sponser) 


WEAVING 
JEWELRY AND METALCRAFT 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
(Ansco, sponsor) 


Special National Awards: 
AIRBRUSH AWARDS* fer work created 
primarily with the airbrush (Paasche Alr- 
brush Co., sponsor); STRATHMORE 
AWARDS for the best entry from each re 
gion (The Strathmore Paper Company, 
sponsor); SPECIAL SUBJECTS: Christmas 
scene; School life; Environment; Brother- 
hood (National Conference ef Christians 
ond Jews, sponsor) 


*New clossifications this year 


See next page for When and Where to Submit Your Entries , » 


For complete details consult your ort teacher. If he does 
mot hove the official rules book, send for a copy. 


SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 


7 E. 12th STREET NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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ALABAMA (Stote) feb. 5 


for 


and 


Make sure your art and photography entries go to the right piace at the right time. 


If you attend school in one of the sponsored regions, your entries must be sent, 


SCHOLASTIC ART 


PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


preferably by your teacher, to the Regional Sponsor during the week listed below 


for your area. 


If you don’t attend school in one of these regions, your entries must go to 


lLevemen's, Birmingham 


ARIZONA (State)—Feb. 
Phoenix College end Valley 
National Bonk Phoenix 


CALIFORNIA (Southern) Feb. 
Suilock Los Angeles 


CALIFORNIA (Northern) feb. 
The Emporium, San Francisco 


COLORADO (Stote) Jan. 29 
The May Co. Denver 


CONNECTICUT (Stete)Jen. 29 


The Hertterd Courant, Porade of Youth 


DELAWARE (Stote) Feb. 26 
Gimbe! Brothers, Philadelphia 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Feb. 5 
Frank Jellef, inc, Washington 


FLORIDA (Southern) feb. 
Burdine's, Miami 


GEORGIA (State)Peb. 
Rich's, Inc Atlante 


MLINOIS (Chicago) Feb. 
State Street Council 


HLINOIS (North Central) Feb. § 
Bloch & Co. Peorio 


MLINOIS (Northeastern) Fab. 
Wieboldts Evanston 


WLINOIS (Du Page & Southern Cook 
Counties) Jen. 29 
Wieboldt's, Ook Pork 


Scholastic Awards, Box 7376, Oakland P. O., Pittsburgh 13, Pa., before March 15, 1951. 


DEADLINE WEEK OF DATE LISTED 


INDIANA (State)—Feb. 26 
The Wm. H. Block Co., Indionapolis 


IOWA (Stote)-Feb. 5 
Younkers, Des Moines 


KANSAS (Stote)—feb. 5 
The Allen W. Hinkel Co., Wichita 


LOUISIANA (Stote)—Feb. 
Maison Blanche Co. New Orleans 


MARYLAND (Stote)—Jen. 13 
Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS (State)feb. 
The Bosten Globe and institute 
of Contemporery Art, Boston 


MICHIGAN (Southeostern)—Jen. 29 
Crowley, Milner & Detroit 


MICHIGAN (Western & Northern)—Feb. $ 


Wurzburg, Grond Rapids 


MINNESOTA (State)—Feb. 
The Dayton Compony, Minneapolis 


MISSISSIPPI! (State)—Jen. 29 
€. Kennington Co., Jockson 


MISSOURI (Western)—Feb. 12 


Emery, Bird, Thayer Co. Kansas City 


MISSOURI (Eostern)—Jen. 29 
Stix, Boer & Fuller, St. Louis 


NEW YORK (Moanhotten, The Bronx 
and Richmond) Feb. 
Gimbels, New York City 


NEW YORK (Mid-Hudson Volley)—Feb. 


Luckey, Platt & Co. Poughkeepsie 


NEW YORK (North Central)—Feb. $ 
E. W. Edwords & Son, Syracuse 


Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, Rochester 


OHIO (Northeastern)—Feb. 1 
The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland 


OHIO (Southern)—Feb. 5 
The John Shillite Co., Cincinnati 


OKLAHOMA (State)—Feb. 
John A. Brown Co., Oklahoma City 


OREGON (Stote)—Jan. 9 
Meier & Frank Co., Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA (Southeastern)—Feb. 26 


Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA (Western)—Feb. 
Kautmann’'s, Pittsburgh 


PENNSYLANIA (Central)—Jen. 22 
L. Stearns & Sons, Williamsport 


TEXAS (Southostern)—feb. 
Foley's, Houston 


TEXAS (Northeastern)—feb. 
Senger Brothers, Dallas 


TEXAS (North Central)—Feb. 3 
W. C. Stripling Co., Fort Worth 


WASHINGTON (State)—Jen. 29 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA (Stote)—Feb. S$ 
The Diamond, Charleston 


WISCONSIN (Stote)—Feb. § 
Schuster's, Milwovkee 


NEW YORK (Central Western)—Jan. 29 
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Our artist's picturizotion adds a tele- 
vision set, turntables, and headsets for 
individual listening, curtain for dork- 
ening room. Audio-visual cort carries 
lémm film and filmstrip projectors. 


This model English classroom was developed by the 
Audio-visual Aids Committee of the National Council 
of Teachers of English with the active suggestions and 
criticisms of preliminary plans by teachers throughout 
the United States. Particularly helpful were W. Wilbur 
Hatfield, secretary-treasurer, National Council of Teach- 
ers of English; Max Herzberg, director of the production 
of oral and visual materials of the Council; Robert C. 
Pooley, University of Wis.; Leon C. Hood, East Orange, 
N. J.; Lillian Enlow, Waterloo, lowa; Hardy Finch, 
Greenwich, Conn.; and John H. Cates, Carson-Newman 
College. 

The model classroom is an outgrowth of the belief 
that to teach our boys and girls adequately requires 
more than just any room, any anthology, and any 
group of 45 pupils.—Nathon Miller, Miami, Flia., 
chairman. 
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third-class operator 


\ id ecent perator radiote ephon Kron rder to thre hasic pet 


iting part written ey 


Strctent he quire miv knowledge of the basix 


imination? He must answer 59) stud 


pted 


rator or t rive 
H i 


tat PM mits remote or unattende 


‘ Albany HOS These eps reduce necessary operating 
ris pro pet and expense Consimderal 
tow a Thee new third-class yperator i 
replacing a fuse in « transmitter 
j Four school yperate a transmitter rated at 10 watt ld th 
i “ thy rat iv 
‘ eu vn sta | ] if he s prohibited tro 
rey i thie “ is theat 
bre ul pr inv adjustments that mav result factur 
‘ 
i ‘ rence session in unproper transmitter operation If woke is observed nerging trom 
of of Sewan if the «¢ juipment is incapable getting tfansniutter rt er what should tl 
tha Selwool, Lov Island, N.Y ff frequency or emitting unauthonze erat lo vediatels 
ca WHEZ radiations nodern equipment is 
} 
I | ver EM scho stations (oost lesigned ) if necessary operating There are also questions boovnat thee 
} t S2 O00) ar ppin ip ev idjustments are made “by or under the operating procedures in olved in using 
here three more ipphi supervision ind responsi! f a pet nobile equipment ike that used in two 
t n t me from tndiana son holding a first w second-class |i vay communications svstems by hice 
M \tck Corse tani yperators think vou may sate 
ly conclude that vou could pass the ex 
mination after a little study. Then 
station would not have to hire im expen 


in constant at 


nt is available without cos 
from the A study guide ws avai 


ible from the Government Printing Ot 


fice for 25 cents. Write to the neares 


Element One haw md Element 


Iwo basic perat 


WSHS at Sewan- tw elements make np the complete ex 


the new license 


| ction minimizes 
the ditheulties of setting up educa Using a film rewinder, 
thomal va 


tt broadcasting sta haka H. keeps recorder in action iumination for 


quien t! rt 1 vibrations Free Tape Reeording Booklet 
“a ended dine Minnesota Mining A Mig. ¢ 
for its wh re rder, Wels « tor hex ft lose the speak St Paul & M we sending out a new 


lle 


bightinch Speaker I2-inch Sound Yor t ore at wer output, bett osing a rder wt anc 
A lea he Permotlaxy Corp. distribu ts mination of splice t relative advantages and d 
\ ( w tells wlhis listortion ch t they | t of paper and plastic tapes 


1 Kigl speak uit using three or more Roval Fights nlacement. and utilization of 
| 


ort na single box, For thu thev ‘ ! taupe re wilings at grades 


Write 


| and stiffening This isn't the first time we have had the A list 


for These 


more than SO tape recorder 
tot n birst advantages of mult ple tkers oimted madels now 


Hered tor sale. Audio Devices 
m to im wit to us, The Permotlix demonstration at $44 Madison Ave New York 22 


penis 
w fred ’ sponse (the rela the Audio Fair included four Royal Eights A new line of “economy” sound svstens 

‘ w but extens back-and-forth in a single enclosure. Sounded very ers is described in italogue E-351 of the 
vot t me for hass notes The good indeed, to those of us who had the Mark Simpson Mtg. Co., Inc 32-28 49th 


to hear it St.. Long Island City 3, N. Y 


: 
= 
k: FMI-No T 
College 
Chis stat WNAS. licensed and regulat uc nti 
; perated by the New Alban Incl basic perating practice—no theory. A is : 
High 1 tt thee inity radio second regulation ado 14 per Is t of a radiotelephone third 
t the stat n the air, We are tenchanes 
t i t t. | passed S lement 6 tating the new 
test mvself alte uple davs @ t 
sf editor to tell ‘ CCC 
ita ruler illed Web-Cor bon for ec lent) pertor meet m. subtitled a “handchook for hers 


Solves 
Classroom 
Phonograph 
Problems! 


ve 


NEW 


One look at RCA Victor's newest “Victrola” 45 


RCAVICTORS 


with lid in either open or closed position. Easiest, 


phonograph and you'll agree Model 45EY3 has 
everything you have always wanted in a phono- 
graph for the classroom. 

RCA Victor Model 45EY3 weighs only 14 Ibs. 
A snug-fitting plastic handle in back of case makes 
it easy and convenient to carry from classroom 
to classroom. The cabinet, made of durable 


surest Operating automatic record changer ever 
designed. Outmodes, outplays, outperforms any 
other way of playing records. All changes of 
records are made from large center spindle. No 
posts or clamps to adjust. 


The “Golden Throat” Tone System provides 


brilliant, enjoyable listening with ample volume 
plastic in deep maroon, is 7" high; 1144" wide; for the classroom. “45” records are break- 
1114" deep. resistant and low-priced. They are so handy to 

Plays twelve 7-inch records at 45 rpm... up store 150 records fit in one foot of an ordinary 
to one hour of music at the press of a button... bookshelf. 


The Music America Loves Best RECORD 
CATALOG. A 240-page catalog of the fin- 
est music performed by the world’s greatest 
artists on RCA Victor Records. Lists 790 
American favorites . . . current RCA Victor 
Red Seal, Popular and Children’s recordings 
«.. and a simplified listing of Music America 
Loves Best selections plus records and al- 
bums in RCA Victor's Request Catalog. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, NJ. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 83-A 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, New Jersey 
Please send me 
Information on RCA Victor Model 45EY3 
The Music America Loves Best Record Catalog 


Name 


RCA VICTOR Model 45EY3 
See 
begs, 
\ 
\ 
| 
A 
— State - — 
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VISUALLY YOURS 


Teachers Know Best 


| AVE mu ever heard of the Insti By VERA FALCONER 


tute of Visual Training? It pes 


forms 4 unique service as a media nities in Alaska, San Francisco 16 


tor = between dustrial sponsors and min growth of this city; California 
ducators. The IVT has set ipa board Boomtown (16 min pr Iblems brought 
nine educators—such familiar names b expansion in Las Angel 
ws lrene Cypher, Camilla Best, Wini Street of Shadows 16 min what is 
fred Crawtord, Foy Cros Franklin being done about New York's lower East 
Miatthewson, Dean MeChuwks Harry Side, Passport to Nowhere 19 min 
Packer und Ralph Stout This board the D. P problem 
works hard, t wether with the industrial 
film sponser. to make films as good as Michelangelo, Africa. Ete. 
ble tor school use. Selection of sub The Titan Story Michelangelo—S2 
ect matter wtual film treatment and frames, Instructional Pilnw, In ow t 
ipproach, grade level cabularv con St., New York IS neaptioned, script 
trol-in short a “curriculum approach provided Major « nit niluence ind 
All npleted films are available on achievements in the lite of Michelangelo 
, Photographs from the much-acclaimed 


lions and elephants roam 
in a new South Africa film 


Zebras, 
Nort t at will 


tion picture, The Titan, script adapted from 
its original commentary. Splendid pictures 
with many exciting unusual close-ups ot 
details of major works. Truly an excellent 
w art study and also with much to 


item ¢ 


mitribute story classes 
Animals Unlimited—19 min., color; Asso 
ciation Films (35 West 45th St., New York 


18). Films of the Nations release. Extraor 
dinar 5 ts, wit ranyv close ups at wild 
‘ tls, birds, and snakes in a huge ga 
reser South Africa. The animals | 
this preser isin tl r natural habitat 
Fil neluce i successful hunt by a lion 
ness. illy fine s the wav in wil 
the film captures the wod of the natura 
wild area and presents the problems of th: 
ils in their search for food and th 
nstant danger of becoming food tor an 
yther 
The films produced abroad by the Eco 
n Cooperation Administration, showing 
the wcomplishments of American aid 


through the Marshall Plan, are now avail 
ible trom A. | Films 1600) Broadway 
New York 19 They tell us what our con 


tribution toward re establishing national! 
econ es has meant to the them 
selve ECA films are available m loan 
transportation charges only A. | Film 
suppls vou with a list ' 


Book of Rubber 


Picture 


fonvention 


If You Teach the Constitution 


t ir C.rowing ut t ul experiments 


Stantord Universit ily 


James 


How to Differ 


\iinneapolis CO i striking], il 


tl teachable book 
‘ Your Rugged Constitution by 
Bri nd | er Findlay (Stanford 
| t Pres 1950. 2S] pp 


{ How America s 
Hous Freedom Is) Planned and 
| d States 


( nterpreted article by 


mad ie bv clause Every 
text a two 


functions 


t This book will be usefi 


t no ind senior high schools 


Dept State 


Publicat Sept. 1950 in oth 
cial nterpretation national 
pol since World War UH Basi 
therne There is no longer anv real 
listinction between ‘domestic’ and ‘tor 


49th St Ne York | rather than - 
ire pace kor Us tl vert (| a Association Films. A reall 
drug lucts. Electrons on Parad Ba pie crus making apple, berry ‘ 
: roblems? You can & “On, Rubbers story trom C (Columb tos 
KO's | ture book lor i Sch 
Rubin I ‘ iture sub 
sel 
4 il cok A st 
Lat \ nt verment enters 
It 4 re 4 ty ‘ 
! Lif Ad ' ' ; 
‘ West Hospitality for the i! 
( i ts that iW Stl | 
: adaptat t the Lite Adjustment pro che veloped ‘ \ can : 
Kansas high schools are 
t! lustitute of Cit which L Quillen rep at eign affairs 


- New Films 


Berlin Masterpieces—20 min 
reasures 10 
Distributors 
19 

You Can Beat the A-Bomb 20 min 
cational Psychology Series—fix< filus 
five filmstrips, correlated 
Education 
Goals—19 nin 


min color 


112 West 


National 
48th St 


with 
Psy hology im 


Inc., 330 West 42nd St 
Macedonia—15 min 

Yugoslavia Films 


New York 18 


hustory 


eral Reserve System—20 min 


dia Britannica Films 


Wilmette, I 


The Wonderland of Viston—20 m n., col- 
w. Eye care, eye tunctions, lenses spectacle 
fashions. Loan. Better Vision Institute, 630 
: bitth Ave., New York 20 
Your Friend the Doctor, Let's Have 
hewer Colds, See Better—He althy -Eyes, 
llear Better—Healthy Ears Developing 
Your Character, Art and Life in Italy—11 
i nin, each, b&w or lor. The Littlest Anget 
y 15 min., color or b&w. Coronet Films, 65 
E. South Water, Chicago | 
Missourt and Her Natural Resources 33 
color, loan. h operation with Sin 
Mines, 4800 


lair Kefining Co. Bureau of 
borbes St 


New Filmstrips 


Luter the Baby Sitter 


lor Visual Educat 


 trames. Society 
1345 W. Di 


tTsey 


Vkwy., Chicago 14 

North American Neighbors set of eight 
Maritime Pr wes of Canada industrial 
Provin f Canada, Prairie Provinces of 
Canada, Pacific ( imuda, Alaska, Land of 
Mexico, Central America, West Indies 
nceyclopaed Britannica Films Wilmette 


Britain 1900-1950—29 trames: The Brit 
ish Museum—31 trames; Britain Aids Colo 
nial Progress 2 trames; Viscount Mont 
gomery of Alamein—31 frames. \ iscount 


Mexander of Tunis~—25 frames Also picture 
sets: Colonial F onomic De elopment In 
troducing Hong Kong; Introducing Malava 
and Borne Introducing West 

British Museum. And British 
nonwealth of Nations. British Information 
0 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


Com 


Services 
20 
How te 


standing 


Study—3 or, Under 
Democracy—4 sty ps, color; Be 


lant 


strips 


havior of Animals and 


strips 


Animal Environments—S strips 


10 East 


olor color 


40th St., 


Curriculum Films, Inc 
New York 16 

Color Slides on the History of 
Architecture—Bulletin No. 12. ¢ 
Cooperative, McCormick Hall 
N. J. Slides available from 


sources listed and described 


Art and 
olor Slides 
Princeton 
than 20 


ore 


; Vienna Art 
Film 
Ne “ York 


Edu- 
ind 
Sorenson § 
Importance of 
tivating the Class 19 


nin.; Individual Differences—23 min The 
Drop-Out—20 min.; The Stay-In—19 min, | 
Fext-Film Dept.. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


geography, 
16 Central Park South, 


New York 19 

North to Hudson Bay—11 min., color 
bree loan. Canadian Film Travel Library 
100 W. Madison St., Chicago 

Van Gogh—20 min. Museum of Modern 
Art, 11 West 53rd St., New York 19 

The Pacifie—11 wmin., color history, set- 
tlhement development The Fed- 


kneve lopac 


Antonius Str 


PT6 SERIES 
MAGNECORDER 


adiuaris Crem 


Faciebat Anno I 699 


onenfis 


CLEARLY THE FINEST 
FOR “SOUND” TEACHING 


Magnecorders are the first choice of schools 
which will not compromise to secure the best 
results from their students. Learn what the 
Magnecorder miracle of “living sound” can do 
to improve teaching effectiveness — highest 
fidelity recordings of music and speech as they 
should be heard. Arrange for a classroom dem- 


onstration now. There is no obligation. 


INC 360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS Depy. S-1 
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you can always be sure of the same 
consistent, uniform quality 


AND BE SURE YOU 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THESE OTHER 


AUDIO-AIDS 


AUDIO RECORD 


A monthly publication that 
brings you up-to-the minute in 
formation on all phases of tape 
and din rding. Yours for 
the ashing, without of ob 
ligation 
AUDIOSCRIPTS 1950 
A valuable lection of prize 
stud written rad 
. pte ‘ Soh 
May csand ACER tests 


Available at cost--§1.00 net each 


HOW TO MAKE 
GOOD RECORDINGS 


1) page auth at and 
ws of d ling. 
1 Now ts 
t each ed 
‘ ‘ 


Free, sample of plastic 

bare paper bese) Audiotepe 


Literature on Audiedins 


Add my name te your free mailing list 


fer Audie Lecord 


copies of AUDIOSCRIPTS 1950 


copies of HOW TO MAKE 6000 
RECORDINGS 
(check or money order enclosed) 


that has characterized 


for more than a decade 


Yes — for uniform output and uniform quality, 
professional recordists know that there's no sub 
stitute for Audiotape. That's because it's made in 
our own plant, under our own constant super 
Vision and control, on spec ial mac hines le signe d 
by our own ¢ ngineers And every foot of Audiotape 
is monitored for output, uniformity, and freedom 


from distortion 


To make professional-quality recordings every 


time, be sure to use Audiotape — available with 


red or black oxide on plastic or paper base 
for a free sample and let Audiotape speak for itself 


*Trad Mark 


Send 


OOS 222202225 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC. 
444 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. (Dept. 26) 


NAME 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 


ary 


“MLEASE 


tell me how to the 
wrote a girl this week 

More accurate in spelling are many 
other inquiries about careers in the Ser 
no doubt to 


join 


vices that come to us—and 
you. For example 

‘I would like to know 
joining the WAVES.” R. D 


Wis 


more about 
Pittsville 


“Il think joining the WAAFS or 
WAVES when I graduate next spring 
would be a good way to start life 
Jean, Wykoff, Minn 


“I'm thinking of joining the Navy. | 
know Are 
there any special requirements for join 
Centralia, W ash 
‘I'm a girl and I want to be an air 


sailors have exciting times 


plane pilot. Is this possible 
lhany \ 

Questions ask 
Armed Services, Coast Guard, and Mer 
} Marine thoughtful re 


chant 
For ex imple ‘T heard the girls 


students about the 


deserve 


in the Armed Forces were had Is this 
truer 


Hil school girls excited by the idea 
urged 


seerng the world sh be 

to prepare themselves first before they 
kunch a career in the Armed Forces 
They should continue their education 


ifter high se DUSINESS 


hool by going to 
ete by ve 
eXxperrence 
ible to 


also thev ll be 


nursing sen t 
Then they be get bette: 


the Services 


ratings im 


Ider, more mature 
Your homeroom program ¢ 
t tree pamphlets m the Services 


ing | 
by « 


or by writin 


mitacting local recruiting stations 
lowing pl 
Navy 
Cram 346 Broadway 
WAVES: Naval Off 

Attention Lt. No 


rty 


Marines 


the ¢ ices 


Sailors Recruiting 


Attention: Lt 
New York, N.Y 
cer Procurement 
ick sare 

Soldiers 
WATS: Nearest 
ruiting station in 
MATS train 
Field, Texas. In World 
d girls to fy 
Coast Guard: Public 


n, Coast Guard Hag 


wddress 

WACS, WAAFS 
Air | 
cities umd 
at Ran 


War I 


\irmen 
Army o1 


] 


orce Te 


ipitals 


Information Di 


1300 E St 


Washington 25, D. ¢ 

ant Seamen Stephen Man 
ning, Information Specialist Miaaritinne 
Administration, S. Dept Com 
ere ( nmerce Bldg Washington 
Officers for the Merchant 
Marine are trained at Kings Point, N.Y 

Officer Training: Your Senators and 
Congressmel make ippointments tor 
sutstanding lon il bovs who want to 


enter Annapolis or West Point 


{ 
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ELCOME to these new members of 
the National Scholastic Radio Guild: 
William Penn School, New Castle, Del.; 
Riverview Gardens H. S. Radio Work 
shop, and Lutheran High 


School, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Waukegan Town- 
ship H.S. Radio Work- 
shop; Wayland (lowa) 
Consolidated School; 
Warsaw (Ind.) High 
School; West High 
School, Denver, Colo.; 


Radio Script Class of 


Dunkirk (N.Y High School: Radio 
Department, Yakima (Wash.) Senior 
High School; Radio Club, Tarentum 


(Pa.) High School: Radio Workshop, 
John Rapst High School, Bangor, Me.: 


Wooster (Ohio) H. S. Radio Work- 
shop; Waco ( Tex.) High School Radio 
Class; Diocese Radio School of Pitts 
burgh, Pa.; Roslyn High School. Ros 
lyn Heights, N. Y.; Hi-Lights. Santa 
Barbara (Calif.) High School: Central 


Catholic High School Radio Workshop, 


San Antonio, Texas 


Highlights at Chicago 
Chicago's School Broadcast 


ence continues to be our 


Conter 
favorite edu 
cation meeting. Why? Because George 
Jennings brings the classroom and ra 
dio studio to the Results 


less high level theory more practic al 


plattorm 


ideas 


Conterence high spots for us 


South Shore High School's class in 
“English T\ under Philip Lewis 
showing how they learn by preparing 


television programs in school for later 
station presentation 

Three bovs from the Pittsburgh Dio 
cese Radio hool (an NSRG membe r} 
telling league of 51 Catholic 
High Schools produces radio programs 
locally and will soon produce on T\ 

Evanston High School students pre- 
senting a fine Christmas 
Unfriendly Town 

Elgin High School's “original” on the 
founding of the h town of Elgin 
Chicago students showing how well 


how al 


script, The 


wate 


thev learn to speak extemporaneously 
The teacher tosses a phrase to them— 
“Now “What does 
tried chicken mean to vou?” Thev take 
over and spin marvelous stories ad lib. 

Ola Hiller’s schedule of 
offered 


Stahhons. 


is the time ” of 


nine s¢ hool 


programs weekly four 
Flint, Mich 


The well-earned award for outstand- 
ing radio Elizabeth 


over 


contributions 


Marshall of Chicago’s Radio Council 

Practical 
English wil) inaugurate a series of 10 
articles on Radio-Television and High 


Beginning February 7 


School Radio Workshops. In the series 
you will find: High School Radio Work- 
shop Activities over the U.S.; How to 
Organize and Operate a High School 
Radio Workshop; FM vs. AM; Spon- 
Networks, F.C.C.— Aims and 
Problems of Commercial Radio; Tele- 
Color Writing 
and Producing a Dramatic Program for 
Radio; Yardsticks for Judging Dramatic 
Programs (section on TV); Yardsticks 
for Judging Variety, Humor and Quiz 
TV): Yardsticks for 
Judging News Programs; Public Serv- 
rv). Editor 


information 


sors, 


vision—and Television; 


Shows (section on 


ice Programs (section on 
Margaret Hauser 
and pictures for the first two articles 


invites 


To Improve Listening 

At the Milwaukee NCTE convention 
Miss 
mainspring of the Wisconsin Associa- 
Better Radio and 
Can Radio Listening Be 
25 cents), a collection of re 
Also three short skits 
on how to be a discriminating listener 


we again met Leslie Spence, 


tion for relevision 
She gave us 
Taught? 
ports by teachers 


For classroom use 10 cents each) 


Order from Mrs. N. W. Madding, 2545 


Van Hise St.. Madison, Wis 
Newly Available 
Free loan recordings in the Script 


and Transcription Exchange, U, S. Ot 
fice of Education: Year of Decision 
John Garfield emcees this MBS teature 
A/777 
the splendid Corwin job on Human 
Rights with a galaxy of stars; Orches 
tras of the World, 14 60-min 
by best symphonies of 14 
The Exchange 
Sc ript Catalog 
1,300 scripts available free. Order cat- 
Printing Office, Wash 


( 25 cents) 


on atomic energy; Document 


programs 
countries. 
Radio 
listing 


also announces 


sixth edition) 


alog trom Govt 


ington, D 

Annotated List of Phonograph Rec 
ords. Over 500 for classroom use. War 
ren S. Freeman, dean, College of Music 
Boston editor. Ten cents 
from Children’s Reading Service, 106 
Beekman St.. 7.-W. D. Boutwell 


University 


Studio Party 


feature of University of 
and Learn 


vlementary schools in 


An annual 


lowa’s Listen program 
broadcast to 
Illinois, is a stu- 
invited all 
youngsters who hear Listen and Learn 
At the party the 


chance to meet program builders 


lowa, Wisconsin and 


dio party to which are 


young guests have the 


Write a Letter 

Do you want some TV channels 
saved for education? Then say so 
in a letter to the Federal Communi- 
cations C ion. Our educatio 
leaders made a good case at recent 
hearings. Now is the time for you 
to back them up. Write! 
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in 
Filmstrips 
SVE 
Visual aids —like text books — must be kept 
up-to-date. Watch this space each month 


for a list of outstanding new filmstrips. 


Don't let your film library grow stale. Select 
new filmstrips regularly. 


The Story of Abraham Lincola 


{In coter) 
(35 fromes) 


Honest Abe's rise from cabin to White House — his 
struggies and victories — his grief and happiness — al! ore 
vividly shown in colorful illustrations (captioned) in this 
new S.V.E. filmstrip. 

Ne. A246-6, in color . . . $5.00 


The Story of George Washington 
(in coler) 
(28 frames) 


A dramatic viswe! presentation on the life of ‘ The Fother 
of Our Country Beautiful illustrations (captioned) show 
the early yeors of Washington, his private life, army 
life ond os the first President of our country. 

No. A246-5, In color . . . 


SAFETY AND FIRST AID 
The Basic First Aid Series 
116 black and white — 3 in color) (Silent or sound) 


$5.00 


A new filmatrip series visuolizes @ complete first oid 
course suitoble for all groups. Produced by Crawley Films 
for Conede's famed St. John's Ambulance Corps 


Neo. A217$, Complete set (19 filmstrips) 
silent . monvol $74.50 
Neo. A217RS, Complete set (19 filmstrips) 
sound—33Y, $149.50 


These Untrained Tongues 

(In color) (50 fromes, average) 
A new series of 3 captioned filmstrips with manual on 
speech defects. A ‘must’ for teachers, clinicol workers 
ond parents. Produced with Creative Graphics — U. of 
Denver 


Neo. Al5S7$, complete set with manve!l . . . $19.50 


For o complete listing of titles in 


The World's Largest Librory of 
Filmstrips and Siidesets — or te 

oe order any of the new titles listed 
— see your Audio-Visual dealer 

or mai! the coupon below to S.V_E 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
A Business Corporation 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 
Sirs 
| would like to hear from the nearest $.V.E. dealer 
regording the above ond other moterial. 


Send me cotologs on the following subjects 


Nome 
Address 
City end Stote 


! 
! 
! 
! 
| 
| 
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H.§. Radio Worksh This 
Radio Workshop 
| 
| 
: 
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ana Ka 


Time out for hot coffee on a cold cross country ski run in the Laurentians 


Islands Via 


\lt wow has fallen whers are All-American Cutter Races during De cial express tours to the 
AKI Nance ind are treating sur ember January und)=«=February” in their luxurious Stratocruisers. Air trans 
faces to | se g with only a slight Thayne, Afton, and Jackson portati from Seattle-Tacoma), sight 
' vom f necessar Spe il Visitors to the Jackson Hol Wi ceing trips hotels, and meals included 
used to pre e base ming) Wildlife Park may ride on feed- for $325 up—nine days. Special Ha 
ion P ts Snow-keepers ng sleighs which g mn among the elk vaiian folders trom Dept. S Northwest 
next? there to distribute hay during winter Airlines. ISS5 Universitv Ave.. St. Paul 


the Sunny Side 


’ fishing ki meet ana log It b now you fave he shivers i 
{ Sleiwh teams trom W ning Hawaiian vacation trip might warm Votoring to Mexico will answer any 
ada. da ind Utah meet for the you up Northwest A i otter sp f your questions on highwav condi 

tion ind mites passport requirements 


BEFORE you leave 
for BRITAIN.... 


Secure your transportation and reservations and assure yourself 


comfortable, corefree travel when you roam the British Isles! 


@ RAIL TRANSPORTATION ocverywhere, plus reservations on 


through eapress trains 


@ MOTOR COACH, STEAMER TOURS and 
CITY SIGHTSEEING TRIPS... 


@ CHANNEL STEAMER SERVICES between Britoin and tre- 


d, Britain and the Continent. Cabin reservations, too. 


Toscanini in Britain 


@ HOTELS..Reservations made at any of the 47 outstanding 


hote teg situated. 


@ MILEAGE COUPONS sove you up to 32% on transportation, 
and permit you to travel where and when you please. Be sure 
te purchase Coupons here —not obtainable in the British Isles! 


Typical ef DEVALUATION Savings—A one day tour 
through Scotland s seni wondertand by rail, motor 
coach and steamer for $4.10 first class throughout, 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


° y office shown below. 


NEW YORK Rockefeller PI. LOS ANGELES 14, Col. $10 W. 6 St. 


} 


CHICAGO 3, 111. 39 South La Satie St. TORONTO, Ont. 69 Yonge Street ( | Dickens ¢ ife with a sever 
‘ trated literature, write Dept F of any oddress shown above this 1.000-vear-old tow 
1951— FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN YEAR Dicke ent most of his lif 


Mr. Micawber, David Copperfield, M1 


kw k Ww i m hand as towns 


{BRITISH RAILWAYS FA presen famous incident 


Dickens books and plays 


7 7 
; 
3 
ANT to learn to ski? The package - a if 
iter at Oak 1 Sp South Lee 2 » 
wring 
ear than last, when an un 
1 winter rea put a drop 
t ki New Englanders 
e bu th improvements for sports 
t t Kal 
f 
' j tions, etc. Just revised, this booklet. is : 
| irs for a quarter trom Pan American 
| Union, Trave Diy Washington, D. 
+ ‘s Our next weekend trip agenda call 
\ for a stop at the Shartlesville Hotel 
Shartlesville, Pa. Famed tor its Penn 
svivania Dut wking, the hosts of 
from which se—with shoofly pi 
ust Tit nal Sp ilties Served 
ae $1.25 
| 
lail l events planned ‘ 
ery day of the week for five mont! i 
: Art Pose i leads the BBC Sym 
pl Beethoven's Ninth on May 4 
MM) ty this manent a 
1 Queens Ela 


Thinking-Cap Travel 
Continued from page 11-T) 
Francisco. Two post-convention tours 


ind Hawaii 


nthe NEA 


ire also set up to Mexico 
Other U.S. regions are also « 
program 

The following early roundup of 1951 
study tours is not complete. Watch 
mur spring issues for further news 

American Youth Abroad, 320 14th Ave. 
SI Minneapol 14. Minn. Group and in 
lividual arrangements to Europe, South 
America. Price $280-$695, inclusive 

American Y 


it stels. 6 oth St 
New York City. Group and ind 
teling trips in U. S., Europe, Canada, Afri 

1, Near East, Mexico, and Hawaii. $1.25 


per dav hosteling costs plus transportation 


lu al hos 


to country 
Bureau of University Travel, 11 Boyd 
St.. Newton, Mass 


Tours stress art. music, social science, Eng 


Groups to Europe 


lish history and literature; Scandinavia; 
Sicilian-Greek cruises. Credit allowed 

Experiment in International Living, Inc 
Putney, Vt. Groups to Europe, India, Near 
East, Japan. About $400, plus transporta 
tion. Some grants available 

Institute of World Studies, 423 Homer 
Building, Washington, D. ¢ 
Latin America. Credit allowed 

Intercollegiate Tours, 419 Bovlston St., 
Boston, Mass 
Credit possibilities. Tours on English his- 


Groups to 


Groups of 25 to Europe 


tory and literature, drama, music, etc 


——A Festival on Film!—— 


The gay. lilting story of the Tatra Mountain 
Spring festival featuring authentic Polish 
dances and songs, ond colorful glimpses of 
rural life 


“APPLE BLOSSOM TIME 
IN POLAND” 


—2 reels — 


Superb musical score 
Outstanding photography 


Sale $50.00 
Rental $3.00 per day 


Write Dept. ST for 
Films of the Notions subjects 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, Inc. 


NEW YORK 19 SAN FRANCISCO 2 
35 West 45th St 35) Turk Se 


CHICAGO 3 DALLAS | 
206 Seo Michigan Ave i915 Live Ook St 


vialog of latest 


Teachers 


All vour students have use for a good 
peneil how delighted they will be 
to get them free. MOTHERSILL'S for 
TRAVEL SICKNESS. used half a 
cemury. will be pleased to send you 
1 quantity of MOTHERSILL’S pen 


ceils on request 


Vail us vour name and address 
for a tree supply and give 


vour students a surprise 


MOTHERSILL’S 


430 Lofayette St New York 3,N.Y 


Laborde Travel Service, Inc., 1776 
Broadway, New York City 19. Groups to 
Europe. Three study tours start at Paris, 
with refresher courses for Spanish teachers 
at Univ. of Santiago de Compostella, Spain; 
German teachers at International Summer 
School at Mayrhofen in the Austrian Tyrol 
French teachers at Univ. of Caen. Fourth 
study tour to Scandinavian countries, Eng 
land, Belgium, Germany. and France with 
holiday course in Copenhagen. Prices begin 
it $599. Credit allowed 

lravel Division, National Education As 
sociation, 1201 16th St. N.W.. Washington, 
D ¢ Groups to | S.. Mexico, Hawaii, 
Alaska, Canada, Central America, Cuba 
ind Europe. From $225 for Cuba to $900 
for I urope nclusive 

San Francisco State College, San Fran 
cisco. Group seminar to India, Pakistan 
$1500 
spe ike rs and 


and Ceylon by chartered plane 
Designed for educators 
writers; tour will study social, political, and 
economic conditions 

Scholastic Study Tours. See page 4-T 

Sita-Adventure Trails, Inc., Santa Bar 
bara, Calif. Groups to Europe. $450-$725 
plus transportation. Six travel scholarships 
available. Write for details 

Summer School of European Studies 
Zurich, Switzerland. Individuals in Zurich 
with weekend excursions through Switzer 
land. About $250, plus transportation 
Credit available 

Study Abroad, Inc., 256 W. 57th St., 
New York City. Europe, Latin America, or 
round-the-world groups. U. S. educators 
leadership. Credit allowed 

Travel and Study, Inc., 110 E. 57th St 
New York City 22. Groups to Europe. Total 
cost under $1,000. Five or six countries 
visited in each tour 

Youth Argosy, Northfield, Mass. Groups 
ind individuals to Europe, and round the 
world. $385 tr insportation costs to Europe 
only 

—Mancaner 


Hilarious Cheaper by the Dozen is 
now available as a play trom the Dra 


matic Publishin 


1706 South 
Among 

he new playscripts received by us 
Eldridge Publishing Co 

Franklin, Ohio, were Meet Romeo Mor 
comedy tor hi rh school actor 
by David Atlee Phillips; Margie and 
thie Wolf Man comeds nvstery 
drama. Junior Is a Genius, a tarce. bv 
Robert St. Clair, School for Marriage 
Albert Johnson New 
ind very good is Play Production, a 
»*k for the laygoer a handbook 

ie backstage worker, by Henning 
Nelms (Barnes and Noble, Dept. ST, 
105 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, 
$3.25). F, 


Compan 
hicago 16 


giidebor 
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An Invitation to 
EUROPE! 
Tours Planned for Cultural Values 


Our tours are planned for intelli- 
gent travelers who like to combine 
a thrilling educational experience 
with a happy carefree vacation. 
Traveling with friendly, cultured 
scholars eliminates the necessity of 
hearing stereotyped speeches by 
local guides. Our patrons return to 
their professions enriched in experi- 
ence. Their work is more vivid and 
interesting to them as well as to 
those they influence. Professional 
credit is available. 


SEASON OF 1951 


ELROPEAN SEMINAR. A group of travelers coo 
fueted by four liege teachers cach one lecturing 
oe special subject. Early and late sailings. Exten 
on raise arour Sicily and to Greece College or 


ART APPRECIATION. A general Act Tour visiting 
the of Western 


galleries and the 


A aliens tour two well 
heown lege art teachers 

SPRING TOUR OF EL ROPE. Ao opportunity tor 
leisurely view te the great cultural centers of France, 
Ita and the Low Countries during the attractive 
‘pring season 


MUSIC AND DRAMA TOUR, An opportunity to bear 


the best music and see the best plays in Europe under 

the ection of trained leaders 

SCANDINAVIA. The culture and sation of theese 
es mterpreted by one who knowe them well 

‘ * scenery 


MODERN ELROPEAN HISTORY. Interpreted on the 


spot by a ader whe was born in Italy, served in the 
British Art and i* now a teacher of history in en 
American college 


CLASSICAL BACKGROUNDS 
ested iv 


backer nde « 


Roman eras: ttaly, Switeerland, Fr 


SCHOOL FOR CLASSICAL 
Sis weeks ‘ 


and England 
STUDIES IN ATHENS 


Greece to study ite ancient 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SEMINAR, An analyse of 
gover ote and political institutions, The 
1 mtacts h « al and political 

Low teneva, Paris 


BACKGROUNDS OF ENGLISH HISTORY AND 
pla for t 


LITERATURE. tour se intereeted 
tera aud histor at of England, 
Seotle Wa the Low ' Paris 
SICILIAN-CREEBK CRUISE. & hartered boat, visit 
ng a mpertant Greek sites in Sicily, the lonian 
is and Geee 
ALTUMN TOURS. Coo ed to Lerope during 
eras . September and 
Ovtot 


BUREAU of UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
Established 1891 


11 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


. 

3 Bureau of University Travel 

Boyd St. Newton, Mass 
. 
e Plecse send me the following tour an . 
nouncements 4 
European Art Appreciation 
Seminar 
Music and Droma 
4 Spring Tour of Modern Europeon § 
Europe History 
. 
Social Science 
Seminar 
$i n-Greek 
Cruis e 
English History 
ond Literature Avtumn Tours 
. 

. 
. . 
Address — » 
. 


‘ 

€ 
| 
‘ 
‘ 
= 
: 

our as exem 
‘ k and 
| 
Drama Spot | 

an 


EUROPE 1951 


Tours Planned 
for Cultural Values 


Travel with wide 


mmeraries Backgrounds 
Engleh Mistory and Litereture 
Art Appreciation lassica!l Bock 
grounds, Drame and Theater, Po 
te cience, Modern Evropeon 
Hitory, Sociol Studies, Arts and 
Crofts mparative Evropeon 
fd shion ddition to general 

programs Outstanding 
eaodership by experienced and 
friendly sliege professors and 
ed stores «Prices $847 to about 


duration 


depending on 


accommo 


rovtieg and steamship 


Thousands ‘ 


teachers have trove 
since 
pro wect 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TH 
| 
Boston 


Boylston Street 


Massachusetts 


JUST RELEASED! 
THE GREAT HIT! 


men 
are like 
streetcars 


book 


1706 Seuth Praine Ave 


Chicago 16 


How i English teachers and dail 
h t ther? kor five 
rs the St. Louis Star-Times has spor 
il t vara el 
to the National S lustic W 
\ Wit 14 ther like-mir 
‘ paper teu nmittee 
fo e and encourag voor! st 
arit 


THAT does the he th 
lish teaching in America’s 


schools and 7th and Sth grades? 
Usuall t t tl k of it 
‘ writ ind its teachin 
uffer by the neglect 

The rest to al 
mstructs rie the | 
ipparent” high se trclies 

Athlet lramatize the el 

| a good pre for 


ros or pub speaking cor 
‘ is its ind seiet ha 
blow ul shop cla ‘ le 
nstrate the elyve well, Art ci 
rowd But Kagh vhich i 
j oe hiect. backbone of the w | 
is 
last \l itional writ 
4 | i the Louw S/ 
tot t help mitint 
sittual ! It t first ste} ‘ 
t Star-Tin t hes support ‘ 
wl ce ve 
hide the nations | vest sqience tat 
ton press cl bo a weekly current 


\ ewspuaper i t ws 
ver, a linnite it ‘ 
on he cde as 
FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES REVIEW \ 
CWS iture, matter worthy the 
one of the most genuinely light hearted \ 
subject. These be 
thet have appeared m recent seasons A 
nicking comedy of the younger genera vhich readers have a spect 
thon The emovrous experiments, triumphs interest. For this rea 1, a news event 
and miuodventures of their subdeb heroine w activity trecpue needed 
are untailingly diverting schoo! tivities ews 
Royalty, $25.00 Posters Price worthy Public interest can best be 
THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY secured by “someting om 
| The expenences of the Star-Times in 


English Make 


ee 


adlines 


its sponsors! ip. of the 


Ss lastic Writing Awards in the St 
Louis region have been interesting. This 
ewspaper assumed St. Louis regional 
sponsorship in 1947 and was the third 
newspaper in the United States to en 
ter into this program jointly with Scho 
lastic Magazines 
It was decided that to make a wort}! 
vihiile ntribution the Star-Times should 
ntribute an annual S300) se larship 
to the most outstanding single entrant 
is well is the typewriter kevs ind cer 
t it regularly offered. In addition 
t has been stressed that this program 
lifferent from the ordinary writing 
contest There are no assigned subjects 
special writing tor thi Purpose tlome is 
not needed, and all manner of subjects 
n the daily classroom Promram may 
he entered. It is proy la, but 
nulucted lely to seek out and reward 


committee was se 


lected to direct the program Adequate 
publicity was given through the Star 
Times, rules booklets and information 
vere mailed out three times during the 
ina ii nnouncements used as 
the entry deadline neared. A 
committee of | vas selected by the ic 
nul the prelimi 

‘ ndging handled by a paid 

\ 2000 j resulted. Over 
thy ton “Vet ] signih 
int things have heen noted 

1} t radual increase 

the on f entries 

The w le matte { hot! jualit ind 


‘ cer, recognize the oppor 
nu writing lent ind 
recognition to them 

Scholastic Writing 

Others do not take 

idvantage of the very large fields from 
wl hy the ight draw 

St. Louis is a colorful city with abun 

lant material for the voung writer. It 

should become the center of literary ac 

tivities it once was. Other cities have 
thet pportunities also 


4 By JOHN MARSTON, he 51. Louis Std!-Times 
the 
Purporet 
3 
$ Eng 
fat a 
ed abroad 
‘ 
i, 
‘ et them ire atten 
; tion. Stas peaks for itself, as do dra Es 
prep phave nd res the 
mnier tow? neeting broadcasts Enwlish teachers 
Thenuah assisting in these activitic Porils without encouragement and di 
the Se Times w able t turn the spot ectun vill not sen! i their best work C 
— + ail iblic attention upon varior ies they cannot recognize it 
sed stopher Serge! from the unaided 
by Groeme aod Sarah Lorimer 4 
Response has been spottv. Certain 


Ideas from Milwaukee 
(Continued from page 13-T) 
in all Helen Olson, Seattle, 
showed English teachers how the 
munications revolution has made it pos- 


classe 


com- 


sible for every person to keep informed 


on what is going on in every part of the 


world. “Since everybody in the world is 


talking to everyone else in the world 


today speech issumes an 


has never 


importance 
which it had betore Speech 
longer 


Since speec h is observation expenence 


is nO thought of as a course 


dertness, understanding appre ation, a 


person ¢ aunnot master speec h 


Dorothea Frv, John Muir College 
Pasadena, told teachers to observe and 
analyze their own speecl ‘Evers 
teacher should hear her own voice often 


does not know it 
She should ask 
What } 


speech 
children learning from 


as it sounds when she 
is being recorded 

herself these questions 
patterns are the 
sound to them? 


iffect them net 


me? How does mv voice 
How does that 
vously?” 


voice 
because it does, of course’” 
Writing is an important duty of every 
English teacher. Marion C. Sheridan of 
New Haven, Conn., former NCTE pres 
ident, said, * it is an ethical respon- 
sibility for ot English to teach 
students to writing 


teachers 
communicate in 
The responsibility arises from the voea 
tional and the political needs of all stu- 
dents admitted to secondary schools and 
permitted to remain. Regardless of so 


cial or economic status, citizens of ow 


need to be able to commu 


Dr 


‘Learning to write comes trom writing 


democracy 
nicate in writing.” Sheridan said 
We can't teach students to write unless 
we have them write, write, write.” 

At times writing can contribute essen- 
tially to the building of happy person 
ality, Alvina Treut Burrows of New 
York University stated. “In a machine 
dominated era like other forms 


of expression, must play its part in main 


writing 


taining the individuality and integrity 
helping chil 


dren to establish themselves against the 


of growing children 


pressure of adult patterns 

The study of American folklore and 
local history will add interest to the 
classroom. “As teachers of English and 
American literature to 
know both literature and 
folklore if we would reach young peo 
ple where they live, make them realize 


we need 


more about 


what it is to be an American and 
teach them the American way.” said 
Arthur Palmer Hudson, Univ. of North 


Carolina 

A planned language 
kindergarten through college is needed 
“We should think of the language arts 
as the thread that runs so true, holding 
together the entire educational process,” 
said Marion S. Walker of Nutlev, N. J 


program from 


We are all agreed upon the vital need 


27-1 | 


in the field of English for a full lan- 
guage program extending from kinder 
garten through junior college.” said 
Dorothy Dixon, Pasadena ( Calif.) City 
( ollege 

‘As the trend toward general educa 
tion becomes more firmly entrenched in 
the accepted philosophy of education 
the language program emerges as the 
centrifugal force toward which all othe: 
phases of the curriculum § gravitate.” 
Miriam B. Booth, Erie, Pa 

Edward J. Rutan, East 
Teachers College, suggested the follow 
ot 


with a suggested tocus for each group 


schools 
Carolina 
ing tentative arrangement grades 
Kindergarten through second 
3rd, 
ith. 5th grades—major focus on speak- 
6th, 7th, Sth, 9th—major 
reading; LOth through 14th 
on writing 

Officers for 1951 


lanta 


of levels 


grade—major focus on listening 


ing focus on 


major tocus 


Paul Farmer of At 
Georgia, president; Lennox Grey 
College, Columbia University 


Ruth Strickland, 


sect md vice-presi 


first vice-president 


Indiana University 
dent; Theodore Hornberger, University 
of Minnesota, chairman, college section; 
Hardy Finch Conn.) H. S.., 
chairman, high school section; Hannah 
M. Lindahl, Mishawaka, Indiana; Mark 
Neville and Marion Sheridan, past pres 
idents, on executive committee; W. Wil 
bur Hatfield, secretary-treasurer 
Resolutions. Among the resolutions 
one asking the FCC to re- 
serve at least 20 per cent of the avail 


Greenwich 


passed Wa 


able television channels for educational 
institutions. Another resolution deplored 
‘unwarranted suspicion implied in has- 
tily conceived and discriminatory teach 
oaths” 


ers” as weakening the collective 


morale of teachers 
Awards presented at the 
Awards for the best radio programs of 


meeting 


the vear were presented by Leon Hood 


of East Orange, N. J.. NCTE radio | 
chairman: NBC Theatre, 1st; Living, | 
1949 and 1950, NBC. 2nd; We Take 
Your Word, CBS, 3rd; Invitation to 
Learning, CBS, 4th 


To Harold A 


a life membership for his nine 


Anderson the Council 
gave 
vears of service as public relations chair 
man. Robert C. Pooley was awarded the 
first W. Wilbur Hatfield award for his 
years ot excellent work das N¢ IF direc 
tor of publications. 


Convention Story 
John R gave the Saturday 


luncheon audience an example of how 


Tunis 


teacher-pupil communication can break 
down. A that 
did not understand the pledge of alle- 
giance to the flag. Before explaining it 
asked the boy to 


bov told his teacher he 


to him, the teacher 
write the pledge 
“I led the pigeons to the Hag,” the 


boy began. 


A Thrilling 
New Animal Film! 


— 2 reel — 


It took six years to film this amazing docu- 
mentory of wild animal life in o South African 
gome preserve 


“ANIMALS UNLIMITED” 


tt Shows 


jungle beosts 
charging lion 


fleeing in terror trom o 
herds of zebras, antelopes and giraffes 
never-before- photographed scenes of wild 
animol tifel 

Sele, color $175.00 
Black and White $60.00 
Doily rentel, color $6.00; b & w $3.00 


Write Dept. ST for catalog of flotest 
Films of the Nations subjects 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, Inc. 


NEW YORK 19 SAN FRANCISCO 2 
35 West 45th St 351 Turk St 
CHICAGO 3 DALLAS 1 

206 So. Michigan Ave. 1915 Live Ook St, 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300. BY MAIL 
Quick!-Easy!-Private! 


If you need money — any amount from $50 to $300 — cut 
out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential 

BORROW BY MAIL plan No co-signers, no endorsers | 
Completely private. School board, merchants, friends 1 


will © know you are applying for a loan. Make the 
loa the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 
i] your ature only Repay in convenient monthly 


»ts—not necessary to pay on principal during 
summer vacation if your salary stops | Full details | 
mail this ad today! 


mailed in plain envelope Cut out anc i 

I STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. $-151 
210 State Finance Bidg.. Des Moines 6. lowe { 
NAME 1 
1 
ter STATE H 


CHALIF RECORDS 
fur BALLET TECHNIQUE 


For Teaching or Home Practice 


Album of four 12-inch unbreakable 
78 rpm records pressed and recorded 
by Columbia Records Inc., 46 melo- 
dious classical selections in all tempos 
and all completely separated 

70 exercises briefly described, 
Baby 
with 


from 
Work to Advanced Technique, 
nusic indicated, for each 


FREE CIRCULAR 

Each Album $16.50 inci. all toxes 
Send check or money order to 
CHALIF, 113 W. 57th St., New York 19, 


Do you want to buy or sell 


A PRIVATE SCHOOL * 
* OR SUMMER CAMP? 


Kindergarten. elementary, prep for sale Also 
ine extablished children’s school prop 


Call or erite Real E Section 
NATIONAL BUREAU of PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
Fifth Ave New York (7 mu? 4 


16MM CLASSROOM FILMS 


468 HEALTH & SOCIAL STUDIES FILMS 
16 PRACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY Films 
6 SIMPLIFIED ARITHMETIC Films 


To rent or buy, write for catalog 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 
625 Medison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


READINGS. PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


CATALOGS FREE 


Wetmore Declamation Bureau 
SIOUX CITY, 1OWA 


: 
SE 
| 
pie: 
| ‘ 
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SPECIAL 
SERVICES 


Write teodey fer our 
newly established Film 
and Equipment Services 
offering free advice on 
how you may get the 
most out of your visual- 
aids equipment 


Write also for our new 
1951 catalogue of near- 


. ly 1,000 short films for 
Education Religion and 
Entertainment 


Use coupon on page 30 


Nu Art Films, Inc. 


112 West 48th New York 19 NY 


STUDY ABROAD 
250 West S7th 


Ine 


LATIN AMERICAN Mexico 
| Gvotemala, Peru, Maiti 26 $468 
| OXFORD Heidelberg Bologna Por uni 

vorsities and weeks $795 

MUSIC PESTIVALS Salibera 

lucerne Edinburgh— $987 


EUROPE by Motor 7 50 doys $987 
AROUND WORLD by plane 45 doys $! 375 


countries 


orthward Ho! 


Chairman, Science Dept, Emerson Jr 


ASKA was calling again. It was 
the 


mes of a 


hot davs stirred mem 
delightful 
ool 


whe re it 


country 


was neither too « nor too 

warm 
Irresistible forces ce manding in un 

cramped vacation on a crarn ped budget 


red 


interior was fitted with 


led to the purchase of a fire 
The 
bench-high cabinet on 
folding 


imp hairs 


anel track 
long 
ind 
sleeping bags 


in. Sufficient floor space re 


rhe sicle 


with a long table two 
ind even 


n clectric 


mained so that during inclement weath 
er meals could be pre pared within the 
shelter of the truck The table could 
be lowered and fitted into i notch ex 
tending the length of the cabinet. so 
that the tabk top plus the cabinet t p 


formed a platform as wide as the truck 


tor sleeping bags at night 
So it was that set fe 


my son 


on a 1400-mile Reaching Edmon 
ton, capital of Alberta, we loaded the 
truck with inned goods and wked 
meats and ten illons of dr nking vaulter 

Th Alberta Motor Association gives 


( wh e may relax. Th Mile 
the beginnin f the Alaska Highw 
ust 1.52 niles to Fairbanks 

A feeling keen venture he 
ing th Ppermeat 
being as Dawson Creek slips bencat! 
the south h n. One's ca 
northward into a iwnihcent 
ness peopled vith white vircl i 
spor ited vith the ve 
reer ind 

rh wav had slashed 


camp 
rounds. These are eq pped th . 
nunity shelter a kitel ind oan 
unple supply wood, Here tourists 
ither and excha EX 

In Whitehorse « visited the ibin 
t Sam MeGee, tamed in Robert Set 


Whitehorse is at the he ad 


waters of the Yukor 


me Verse 


} 


navigable rivet 


svstem. Great white riverboats with 


By ELIZABETH R. NORTON 


4. 5S 


Flint, Mich 


huge red sternwheels ply down to Daw 
son City, site of the Klondike 
strike of 1896 

In Yuk m 
gency shelters are p! wed strate 
Dhese 
tion to the government camp grounds 
in the Yukon 
barracks 
travelers delaved 
Each of i 
out of t hed 
ind ple ntv of wood. Sometimes 


gold 


ind Alaska emer 


K 
il] 


Territory 


ilong the highw ivs are in addi 


Thev are designated 


med buildings to be 


used by by storm ot 


accident these 


stove mace 
i table 


these emergency shelters ire 


in oil drum 


wannigans 
three 
port ibility 


1 wannigan being a one to 
hut built on skids for ¢ 
particularly in the winter 

The law of 


mands that a shelter be 


the North de 
lett in as 


w better condition than it was found 


ind this ippl es particularly to the wood 
und kindling 


supply 


As one app mches Snag, the coldest 
spot in’ North America, the trees neo 
longer are cathedral spires but are 
stunted in Indians ire stim 
mer camp. ¢ itchin mad smoking fish 


und scr tping hides 


crossed into 


Alaska town of Border 


1 the 


md reache 


Cit In LOAS the signpost re id Popu 
hati In [949 the population ud 
increased to three 

On vat led northward tlong the 
Kichurdson thghway to Fairbanks 
With its placer mines, Fairbanks 
eserve ts tith the Colden Heart 

Alash Here log cabins and swank 
buildings jostle each other, Formerh 
the honne t prehistome mammoths, the 
rea HOW supports present-day mann 


‘ 


Hopeful old timer stiil pans for gold. 


Airwe 


: for 
. 
ARIA MSA, 
= 
wd 
A 
bs: TR 475 miles of road between Edmonton for clothing and tepees = 
< ma 1D Creek. Satel 1) Mile 1214 w : 
a 
= 
> d delp im. fire 
| end gudviests ender the | veed. harebells. a wild roses aS 
| 
: 


PRINCIPALS—SENIOR SPONSORS 


Buy direct from the manufacturer ond 
save approximately 40% on 


Commencement 
Invitations 
and Personal Cards 


We offer a wide selection of modern double 
envelope Commencement Invitations and Per 
sono! Cords considerably 
lower thon informo 
tron and samples gladly without obli 
gation so you moy consider them of your 
convenience without interrupting class sched 
vies. We sell direct by moil—eliminate costly 
sales representotives and pass the sovings 
on to you. FREE MEMORY BOOK GIVEN WITH 
EACH ORDER 


which are 
other componies Full 


priced 


sent 


leorn about our Personal Card Fund Raising 
Pian which is used by several thousand high 
schools in America 


PRINTCRAFT CARD 


Dept. T 1425 E. Elm 


n to 


co., Inc. 


Scranton 5, Pa 


NGLISH TEACHERS 


on assistant in your classroom! 
sets, OBJ TESTS. J. Coesor, Homiet, 
Macbeth, Moby Dick, Silas Mormer, The Tem 
pest, Treas. Island, Ivanhoe, Kidnapped, Tole 
Two Cities for only $2 
Mony other titles also 
BOOK REVIEW TESTS 
THE PERFECTION FORM CO 


Sample 
GRAMMAR TESTS 


LOGAN, IOWA 


MAKE LANTERN SLIDES 


= 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


A. F. FILMS, Inc. 
1600 BROADWAY, N Y C 
Lotest film releases 
GRANDMA MOSES—22 min. 
LINCOLN SPEAKS AT GETTYSBURG— 
10 min. 
Write for Cotalog 


PLAYS 
ALL SPEEDS 
ALL SIZES 
ALL KINDS 


Hig Pidetit Law Priced 


OF RECORDS 


Catalog Upon est 


AUDIO--M 


Confidential 
LOANS toTEACHERS © 
Entirely by Mail 


get » quick CASM LOAN 
YOUR SIGNATURE 
bw Ma Pve 


ONLY. 


M 
| POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 54 
| 15th end Harney - Omahe, Nebr. 
| Neme___ 
Address 
| 


moths—the gold dredges. Their mouths, 
equipped with moving chain buckets, 
devour more gravel in a few minutes 
than a sourdough could nibble at dur 
ing an entire season 

Before leaving Fairbanks to go south, 
we returned to Circle a second time 
to watch the 
pan real gold on Deadwood Creek. You 
drive northwest on the Steese Highway 


sunset and sunrise and to 


until it comes to an abrupt end at the 
very banks of the wide-spreading Yukon 
Indian village of 
Circle nestles. Circle is the most north- 
erly spot in North America available 
All of its ancient build- 
slowly collapsing under the 
Once this town, 
Circle, boasted 


River, where the 


to the motorist 
ngs are 
burden of their vears 
not far from the Arctic 
a population of 10,000 men and a few 
women. They were drawn to the spot 
by the lure of gold at nearby Birch 
Creek 

Today the population consists of not 
more than 100 Indians and one white 
man who runs the local trading post 
Occasionally a stop is made at the vil 
lave by a river boat with its barges on 
the way to the mining town of Eagle 
Much of the 


the boat had been ordered six months 


merchandise brought by 


to a year previously from Sears and 
Ward 
dumped directly from the barges onto 
the hank until 
claimed sooner or later by the owner 


Montgomery catalogues. It is 


river where it lies 
Phere is no true darkness all through 


Circle. Look 


eve follows the river as 


the months at 


ing north, the 


Summer 


it pushes its glacial waters up over the 
Arctic Circle 
sun dips toward the horizon 


One is fascinated as the 
A shaft 
of golden light gleams for a brief mo 
ment onto the opalescent river waters 
ind Sol then rises majestically toward 
the east the The 
huskies and malemutes howl their dirge 


and into new day 


and the clicking of cameras interrupts 
the brightness of the night 

The lure of the North is not in find 
ing of gold; rather it is in discovery of 


tru peace and contentment out on 


some lone pass, where clouds roll in to 


rest of the world 
One may find himself floating above a 


isolate one from the 


strange ocean of white clouds with the 
Northern Lights waving their curtains 


blue, rose, green, and white 


ot pale 
across the heavens as the sunset blends 


into sunrise In one mystic moment 


last call for travel 
writers Feb 1. 3rd 
annuol Travel Story 
Aweords. Nine $25 
prizes. Write Travel 
Editor, Scholastic 
Teacher, for details 


29-T 


MANY SAY IT’S OUR BEST 


Mitew ond Yone do their homework . . . 
@ scene from 


JAPANESE FAMILY 


new Julien Bryan documentary film 
showing the work, play and daily liv 
ing of o Joponese fomily in post-war 
yeors ovthentic Japanese music 
performed on native instruments 

popular with both young people and 


adults in schools, churches, and clubs 


Write for our new catalog. 


International Film Foundation 


1600 Broodwoy New York 19. N.Y 


oe The FIRST Factual 
Survey of Yugoslavia 


“vugoslavia’ 


New Land in the Making 


An up to the minute 64 page 
volume (with over 100 photo- 
illustrations) of 
and background 
the eul- 
ture, geography, industry, agri- 


and 
facts 
material of 


graphs 
basic 
history. 


cultural and political life of 
ugoslavia. 


Much of the material included 


has never been available for 
publication before and is es- 
sential to an understanding of 
current developments in Yugo- 


slavia, 


PRICE 50¢ 


THE YUGOSLAV 
INFORMATION CENTER 


Dept. ST, 36 Central Park South 
New York 19 
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Africa , Canada 


Travel and Study 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
RAILWAYS, p. 24-1 


Free rave! lv 
BRITISH TRAVEL CENTRE 
p 


Lit, on Festivel Year 


BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES. p 32-1 
Travel tit 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY 
TRAVEL, p 25-1 
1951 Study Tour details 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
p 26-1 
1951 prospectus 
SCHOLASTIC STUDY TOURS 
p 41 
info: 4 European 
STUDY ABROAD, p. 28-1 


credit earning 


Towr 


Tours 


Info 
study tours 
YUGOSLAVIA INFORMATION 
CENTER. 29-1 


info: new survey volume 


Audio Visual 
A. FILMS, p 


Free new film catalogue 


ASSOCIATION FILMS. p 25.7 
Films of All Nations 
catologue 

AUDIO DEVICES. p 22.1 


Free samole Audiotape 


Avudiodivcs Audio 


points Avdio Record 


Please print 


CHECK FOR SUMMER 
TRAVEL PLANNING 


I'd like to hear more about 


Study Tours (p. 11-T) 
Summer Schools 
Travel Information 


in (check country) the U.S.A. 


This coupon is for easy ordering Check 
Scholost«« Teacher 7 East 12th St. New York 3 NY 


MATERIALS 


clip and mail te 


You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers 


, Europe 


, Hawaii , Near East , Other 
How to Moke Good General 
Recordings BITUMINOUS COAL 
info on Avudioscripts 


AUD'O.MASTER, p. 29-T 
Free p cotalogue 
CHARLES BESLER. p 9-1 
New projector booklet 
st 
INTERNATIONAL FILM 
FOUNDATION, p. 29-T 
New catalogue 
KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 
CLASSROOM FILMS, p 27-7 


lémm film cate 


y Dock 


free 


Free 

logue 
MAGNECORD. INC, p. 21-1 

Free demonstration 
NU-ART FILMS, p. 28-T 

Free film catalogue 
RADIO CORP OF AMERICA, 
p. 19-7 

Free record cotalogue 

Info: newest RCA phono 

granh 
SLIDECRAFT CO., p. 29-T 

Somple lantern slide 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL 
EDUCATION, INC. p. 23-1 

Filmstrip catologues 


Dramatics 


DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO 
p 26-7 
"fo new comedy ploy 


WETMORE DECLAMATION 
BUREAU p. 27-1 
Free play catalogue 


Position 


School 


Zone 


, Latin America 


INSTITUTE, p. 2-T 
Free King Coal Quiz 
CHALIF PUBLICATIONS 
p 27-7 
info: ballet music on 
records 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
p 147 
Free 
Spend: 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS, p. 27-1 


schools, camps to 


booklet Children's 


info 

buy or sell 
PERFECTION FORM CO. 
p. 29-1 

Sample sets obj 
PERSONAL FINANCE 

p. 1-7 

info: mail loans 
POSTAL FINANCE, p 29-T 

Details on loans by mail 
PRINTCRAFT CARD 
p. 29-1 

Info 
STATE FINANCE 27-1 


mail loons 


fests 


samples: cords 
Into 
WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
p. 7-1 
Free Source 
booklet 
SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 
TAB, p 
National Scholastic 


p 237 


Materials 


Radio Guild 


Enrollment 


State 


Jenvery 3, 195! 


(list). 
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It's a SK Daisy 


¢ It you re not quite certain just how a 
recorder can your classes, 
Tape Recording in the Classroom is a 
good guide. Free from Minnescta Min 
ing & Mig. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn 


tape serve 


¢ Cave man techniques have long 


been out of style but exactly how to 
act socially sometimes puzzles teen 
agers. They'll enjov reading Your Ticket 


Good Manners. Devel 
Boy Scouts, the 
illustrates 


to Popularity 


oped by the Girl and 


45-page pamphlet cleverly 
etiquette for the young. Available from 


your local Scout headquarters 


¢ How To Turn Ideas Pictures 
doesn't presume vou Norman 
Rockwell. But betore you're through 
this 32 page booklet, you'll find vou'll 
be able to brighten 
bulletins, 


Into 
are a 


mimeographed 
notices, school newspapers 
with clever sketches. Well worth $1 
National Publicity Council, 257 Fourth 
Ave., NYC 


¢ Seventh grade teachers can spark 
math drills with the help of Ranger 
Rithmetic, a new Forest Service (U.S 
Dept. of Agriculture) booklet. Problems 
ire especially designed to help teach 
forest conservation. Copies (for teacher 
trom U.S. Forest Serv 
25, D.C 


use only) tree 


ice, Washington 


e A brand new “World Freedom” 
Dudley Chase 
present conflict areas—Korea, Formosa, 
Important U.N. facts, world 


map 


by Ernest spotlights 


Iran, ete 


conference dates, and an Curtain 
outline” add to map’s timeliness 
$1 from Ernest Dudley Chase, 1000 
Washington St., Boston 18, Mass. 


¢ On many school bulletin boards ap 


pears this poster of Cyrano de Bergerac 


Films” 


Following the posters present 


the movie of the month selections by 
Scholastic editors. Our January choice 
is Kim. For free copies of the Cyrano 
and Kim for your classroom, 


posters 
write Scholastic Teacher. 
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HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Australia 


Jan. 17 in World Week 


General Information on Common- 
wealth Jubilee: Write Australian News 
and Information Office 

PAMPHLETS: A Look at Australia, 
1949, free; A Glance at Australia. 1950, 
free; Know Australia, 1950, free; Aus- 
tralia, 1950, 5¢. Australian News and 
Information Office, 636 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. 20. Australia, Leader in the South- 
west Pacific, by L. A. Phillips, 1947, 
tree, Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem, 28-19 Bridge Plaza N., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, by Ben F. Crowson, Jr., 1948, 
12¢, United Nations Education Center. 
Box 6188, Washington, D. C. Story of 
the British Commonwealth and Empire, 
1948, free, British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20 

BOOKS: Australia, by C. H. Grattan, 
$5.00 (University of California, 1947). 
Introducing Australia by C. H. Grattan. 
$5.00 (Day, 1947). Road to Dotwen Un- 
der, by M. Cormack (fiction), $2.50 
(Appleton-Century, 1944). Botany Boy, 
by C. B. Nordhoff and J. H. Hall (fie- 
tion), $3.50 (Little, 1941). Australia 
Calling, by Margaret L. Macpherson, 
$2.50 (Dodd, 1946). The Common- 
wealth and the Nations, by N. Man- 
sergh, $2.50 (Roval Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1949). Empire on the 
Seven Seas: the British Empire, by 
J. T. Adams, $3.50 (Scribner, 1940) 
British Overseas; Exploits of a Nation of 
Shopkeepers, by Charles E. Carington, 
$9.00 (Cambridge, 1950). 

ARTICLES: “Australia,” by J. A. 
Michener, Holiday, Nov. 1950. “New 
Australia,” by G. Burck, Fortune, Sept. 
1950. “Australia,” Atlantic, Nov. 1950. 
“Gulf Country,” by G. Pike, Christian 
Science Monitor Magazine, May 27, 
1950. “Sheep Ranch Country” (film- 
unit), World Week, Nov. 2, 1949. 

FILMS: Sheep Ranch Country (South- 
eastern Australia), Earth and Its Peoples 
series, 20 minutes, sale or rent. United 
World Films, 1445 Park Ave., N. Y. 29. 
Daily routine on a sheep ranch con- 
trasted with life in the seaports and in- 
dustrial cities. Australian Diary—a series 
of 28 films on various aspects of Austra- 
lian life, each running 10 minutes, sale 
or rent. For complete listing of titles and 
additional information on other films, 
write Australian News and Information 
Bureau, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Citv. Australia, 11 minutes, sale or rent. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 


1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 
Geography, people, industry and agri- 
culture. Land of Fair Dinkum, 10 min- 
utes, sale, Hawley-Lord, Inc., 61 W. 56 
St., New York 19. Modern pioneering. 

FILMSTRIPS: Australia (Life in Other 
Lands Library), 49 frames. Informative 
Classroom Pictures Publishers, 40 Ionia 
Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 
General survey of the continent and its 
peoples. Australia, Country With a Fu- 
ture, 74 frames, Australian News and 
Information Bureau, 636 Fifth Ave.., 
New York City. Australia from its far 
outback to its thriving cities. 


Career Blueprint Series 
In Practical English 


“The Career Blueprint” Series will 
include 10 two-page articles as well as 
model letters of application, application 
blanks from major industries, job-inter- 
est inventories, etc. They will appear in 
issues of P. E. from March 7 to May 9. 

Now is the time to start collecting 
additional material to help you in the 
study of this major unit on vocational 
guidance. Local firms probably will be 
happy to give vou classroom sets of job 
application blanks, examples from apti- 
tude tests, and company pamphlets tell- 
ing the history of the firm. 

You may also want to plan a “Career 
Day” for your school and invite leaders 
from various professions and job fields 
to talk about career opportunities. Now's 
the time to make a survey of your classes 
to see which jobs your students would 
like to know more about 

Since all able-bodied young men are 
almost certain to see military service 
and since many girls are interested in 
joining the women’s branches of the 
Services, you may want to collect some 
material on careers in the Armed Forces. 
Local recruiting stations are glad to give 
you pamphlets on Service careers. (Don’t 
overlook opportunities in the Coast 
Guard and Merchant Marine.) 

The U. S. Civil Service Commission 
(Washington 25, D. C.) has free and 
low-cost pamphlets on U. S. Civil Ser- 
vice jobs. 

World Week will publish a series of 
vocational articles next term based on 
interviews with young workers in lead- 
ing job fields. Watch Scholastic Maga- 
zines also for the “Career Club Question 
and Answer Box,” in which student vo- 
cational questions are answered, and for 
“Career Club” contests on vocational 
subjects. 


By Max J. Herzberg 


Choirmon 
Teen Age Book Club 
Selection Committee 


Our 
Books 


This Month- 


@ These “dividend books” for January 
present an agreeable variety. There are 
two books on both Junior and Senior 
lists that provide easy and rapid reading 
—Ed Fitzgerald’s Kick-Off and Andre 
Norton's Scarface. 


Senior Group 


James Hilton's Lost Horizon is an old 
favorite, still rich in story lure and in 
the strangeness of its background and 
character. James Thurber’s Men, Wo- 
men, and Dogs is one of his best collec- 
tions, revealing Thurber’s whimsical 
humor in most unexpected situations 
and people. And then there is Ellery 
Queen's Chinese Orange Mystery, one 
of the best examples of Ellery’s uncanny 
skill in finding his way through a tangle 
of clues. 


Junior Group 


Geoffrey Household’s Spanish Cave is 
a particularly well-written story of ad- 
venture; it will hold readers enthralled. 
Finally, there is an excellent story of the 
wilderness, Rutherford Montgomery's 


Gray Wolf 
Injunctions for Readers 


Today we need to teach the joys of 
reading again—even to some backsliding 
adults. Never has there been more read 
ing going on (it is likely that around 
500,000,000 books were issued in the 
United States last vear), even if the 
quality of some of this reading may be 
questioned. But never, it is well to re- 
member, has reading had more compe- 
tition; and teachers must be vigilant in 
meeting this competition. 

Here are a few remarks that may be 
helpful: 

Without the love of books, the richest 
man is poor.—John Ruskin. 

My book and heart must never part. 
~The New England Primer. 

Since men learned print, no night is 
wholly black.—Christopher Morley. 

Filling a bookcase is like gathering a 
social circle.--May Lamberton Becker. 

Books are weapons, books are balm; 
books are discovery, escape, invitation 
to battle, sweet dreams, good conversa- 
tion. Books are life, at least when they 
are good books.—Lewis Gannett. 

When we are collecting books we are 
collecting happiness.—Vincent Starrett. 
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authentic, vivid, educational 
on-the-spot reports on what 
is happening in the world today. 


What Are The Faets About... 


the Far East? fabrics of the future? new educational 
systems? disunity in Europe? soil erosion? the struggle 
for oil? crime detection methods? women in public 
life? 
This excellent series gives you the background, current picture and probable 
future of these and other vital issues. 
Especially attractive to educators and study groups, these 16mm sound 
films present fascinating 20 minute accounts of many subjects of universal 
interest. 


Write for FREE booklet and full information to 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 
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